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ENGLISH SYMPATHY WITH FRANCE, 
Tr seems to be the misfortune of English- 
men never to be thoroughly understood on 
the Continent. At the commencement of the 
war, opinion in Great Britain was almost 
wholly on the side of Germany. Why? 
Because Englishmen believed the Germaas— 
the attacked party—to be in the right, and 
their opponents—the assailants—to be in the 
wrong; and we freely spoke out our opinions. 
So far the Germans were pleased; but 
that was not, in their opinion, enough: we 
should not merely have contented owrselves 
with thinking them right and saying so; we 
ought to have given effect to our thoughts, 
and have actively taken part in the quarrel— 
of course, on the side we thought right—that 
is, the German. And because we did not, 
Fatherland was sorely offended with us. 
Well, we could not help this, for most of us 
were of opinion that, if we joined in the 
fray, which did not immediately concern us, 
and which we had no part in causing, we 
should ourselves be doing wrong ; and, more- 
over, we are no longer ambitious of mingling 
in every quarrel that arises in the world, or 
of being universal bottle-holders, whatever 
this nation may have been once in that way. 
And s0 we held aloof. 

But things have changed : right has passed 
from one side to the other; and English 
opinion and sympathy have followed it. The 
Germans, from being engaged in a war to 
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resist an attempt at territorial spoliation, 
are now combating to secure territorial 
aggrandisement; while the French, from 
embarking in a crusade against their neigh- 
bours’ soil, are fighting to defend their own. 
That. makes a mighty difference in the 
relative position of parties, especially in the 
eyes of a people who, like us, deem wars 
waged for territorial acquisitions in no case 
justifiable. Itis true that Englishmen did not 
always, and in all places, hold that opinion ; 
but we hold it now ; and our present opinions, 
not those of our forefathers, must govern our 
actions. Tere we are again likely to be mis- 
understood. Because we now sympathise 
with them, we dare say the French will be 
offended if we abstain from taking an active 
part in their quarrel. Indeed, we do not 
seem to be quite understood by ourselves, or, 
at least, by some amongst us; for are there 
not men here in London who seem bent on 
dragging their country into participation in 
a gigantic war for little better than merely’ 
sentimental reasons ¥ 

And it is curious to note that men at the two 
extremes of political opinion—Conservatives 
und Radicals—are agreed in this, though for 
very different reasons. At the outset, Con- 
servatism at once ranged itself on the side of 
France— mainly, we suspect, on two grounds : 
firstly, because it was supposed that Libe- 
ralism, and the Government as representing 
it, would take the part of Germany; and, 
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secondly, from a secret sympathy with autocracy, as embodied | 
in the Emperor Napoleon, and an occult dislike of free 
thought, which was believed to widely prevail in Germany. 
From their point of view, speaking in a partisan sense, 
perhaps the Conservatives were justified in this; at all events, 
they have the unwonted satisfaction of having popular 
sentiment with them now, though it is difficult to suppose 
that they can derive much gratification from the fact, con- 
sidering the influences that have tended to produce the 
coincidence of opinion, and the further fact that, if they 
be consistent, they must still long for the restoration of the 
fallen empire in France; for from, and out of, that very fall 
originated the change of public feeling in England, and 
the apparent rapprochement of sentiment between Radicals 
and Tories. France Imperial, though the admiration of 
Conservatives, was the abomination of Radicals; but France 
Republican, though only nominally so, at once fired the 
imagination and enlisted the sympathies of English 
Radicals—of the extreme school, we mean; though how it 
can have done other than sadden the hearts of Conservatives 
we do not pretend to understand,—further than this, that we 
are glad to give them credit for participation in the genuine 
English characteristic of sympathising with the unfortunate 
manfully struggling with adversity. In that sentiment we 
are proud to claim a share, and to concede to all our 
countrymen the same, by whatever political designation they 
may call themselves. 

It is none the less true, however, that Conservative cham- 
pionship of France originated in sympathy with Impe- 
rialism, irrespective of the right or the wrong of the original 
quarrel, and that Radical championship of the same side 
took its rise from the advent of Republicanism in France : 
very much too, we suspect, irrespective of the initiative 
justice of the business. It was enough for our extreme 
politicians that a Republic was warring against a Monarchy ; 
they must needs be on the side of the Republic. If both 
Conservatives and Radicals are to be consistent, it 
difficult to see how they can continue to agree; but we are 
not now concerned with nominal consistency, for we know 
that the most inconsistent men in the world are those who 
pride themselves upon always being technically consistent. 
What we wish to point out is that English public opinion 
in this matter of the Franco-German war has been essen- 
tially consistent throughout, and is now in perfect conso- 
nance with what it was at the beginning. We mean intel- 
ligent public opinion, not opinion that is captivated by a 
mere name and swayed by outward appearances only, 
There is no mystery whatever in the business. Prin- 
ciples governed the opinions of enlightened, thinking 
men in England at first; principles govern them 
still. We went with Right, and against Wrong, at 
the beginning ; and we go with Right, and against Wrong, 
now. It is no fault of oursif Right and Wrong have changed 
sides. Public opinion in England has simply followed the 
change; it did not originate it, and remains essentially 
unchanged itself, That is the whole sum and substance of 
the matter; and we are anxious that neither Frenchmen nor 
Germans should misunderstand us: that the one should not 
expect active aid, nor the other resent a supposed disposition 
to accord active hostility, because of their altered relative 


is 


positions towards each other—as we Englishmen conceive | 


things, at all events. The quarrel was of their own making; 
and it must be of their own settling. As a people, we 
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deeply regret its occurrence, and we feel profoundly for | 


those who have to endure the miseries it has caused ; but, 


also as a people, we will not permit either our sympathy | 


with right or our pity for suffering to drag us into com- 
mitting the huge wrong of extending the area of this 
unhappy war by taking part in it, whatever wild talk may 
be indulged in by a few indiscreet men among us. 

And just observe to what absurd results this notion of 
active participation in the war would lead us. Had we 
intervened on the part of Germany at first, we should either 
have had to change sides when she became the aggressor, or 
have been ourselves participants in wrongdoing. Supposing we 


| ing into the shops, lost all they possessed. 


THE LATE FLOODS IN ROME. 
THE INUNDATIONS. 
No such inundation of the Tiber has occurred in this century as 


that which took place at the end of last month, Incessant torrents | 


of rain gradually swelled the river, and the water rose as high as 
the Rotonda (which, however, has been almost a yearly occur- 
rence), and people began to apprehend from the threatening ap- 
pearance of the sky thatit would advance still farther towards the 
higher portion of the city. The Piazza del Popolo was completely 
flooded, and the water poured into the Corso down the side 


streets, from the Ripetta. The Via Condotti was flooded half way | 
up, and the people who stood in crowds watching the progress of | 


the water were obliged to retreat back every minute. Boats were 
rowed in the streets, carrying provisions and assistance to the 
inhabitants thus forcibly shut up in their houses, Great 
destruction of the wine and oil stored up in cellars has taken 
place, and the poor shopkeepers had enough to do to 
remove their wares from the ground floor to higher rooms. 
In the country around, great were the losses. Bodies of 
oxen, sheep, pigs, dogs, &c., passed down the river along with 
boards and planks, and other portions of the huts and folds of the 
Campagna, where the herdsmen and shepherds took refuge in the 
trees. Boats went backwards and forwards, bearing food to the 
inhabitants of the farms on the low ground, and taking into 
Rome those who had no refuge. The soldiers and police were 
busy affording all possible assistance to the sufferers. It is 
reported that a large boat, with twelve men, which started up 
the river with bread for the Osteria at Ponte Molle, was upset in 
the violent current, and all on board drowned. Up to half past 
ten in the evening of the 27th ult., the Tiber gave no great signs 
of overflowing, and nobody suspected in the least degree that it 
would have done so in so short a time as unfortunately was the 
case. After midnight in the Via Ripetta, one of the three long 
streets running parallel to the river, shrieks and cries from 
the population were heard. The Tiber could hold no more, 
and the waters were flowing furiously from the small side 
streets into Ripetta, and again by side streets into the 
principal thoroughfare, the Corso, Only a very few minutes had 
elapsed when the waters had reeched a height of some tive feet. 
Ripetta is, in a great measure, inhabited by the families of work- 
ing men. At the back of each shop there is # room or two, in 
which five and even ten persons find a miserable rest after 
many hours of hard labour. The greater part of these 
poor wretches were sleeping when the waters reached as 
high as their beds. Kising from their beds, unconscious 
of what had happened, they found themselves surrounde:| by 
water, Of course the first thing they all did was to run to the 
outer doors, Many had already been forced open by the current; 
others fell upon the people as they attempted to open them, 
and, havivg done so, the water came dashing in with in- 
expressible — fury. It was pitch dark, the gas _ pipes 
being all broken. The horror of such a scene cannot 
be depicted, 
from the river into the street, and it was in great part through 
their fortunate appearance that hundreds were saved at all. The 
cries of ‘Help, help! We are all being drowned !’’ were dis- 
tressing. Ina little while a perfect illumination was improvised. 


The lights shone on the furious waters, that were swelling ever | 


more and more, and the faint cries of old men and women and 
shrieks of children announced that many remained to be saved, It 
was impossible to guess where the bed of the Tiber lay, for all the 
streets and fields to the walls of the Vatican seemed one enormous 
river. In the so-called Campi di Castello, extending at the back 
of the Castle of San Angelo, some of the detached country 
villas were covered te the very roof. The tops of the 
trees could scarcely be detected as they curved through the 
violence of the current. A number of the pontonniers were 
employed in saving the people who were crowding the roofs. 
The windows were all thronged with ple, snd but one cry 
resonnded in every part, ‘Bread, bread!’’ All the bread that 
could be found had beeu distributed, and until fresh was made, 
or had arrived from Naples, not a loaf more could be dispensed. 
Progress through the streets was attended with never-ending 
lamentations; people seemed actually starving. The pale, livid 


fuces spoke of fear and hunger, and it was mournful to see all— | 


rich and poor alike—imploring with joined hands for a morsel of 
bread, Many, especially in the Ghetto, had, by the water break- 
But they seemed to 
care for nothing at that moment—all they wanted was bread. 


| A poor man cried out that he had five children, that they were 


starving, that he only asked to be allowed to enter a boat 


in order to go somewhere and fetch something to eat before | 


While the officer was answering that if he only 
would have a little patience the boat was going to Monte Citorio, 
where the authorities reside, and would procure bread for all, the 


man, stripping himself of his things, plunged headlong into the | 


waters. A general shriek rent the air. The pontonniers rowed 
as hard as they could against the current. 


the arm, drew him safe to the boat. Meanwhile, a committee for 
the relief of the distressed population had been formed, the 
National Guard was called out, and pickets posted at the different 
bakers’ shops to hasten the maxing of bread, and to take heed that 
it should not be sold too dear. As soon asa large quantity was 
baked it was conveyed by means of the fourgons of the train to 


| spots nearer the inundated places, and from there distributed 


were to intervene on the part of France now,that our aid should | 


enable her to turn the tables on her opponent, and she were 
to carry the war into Germany, France would once more be 
in the wrong, and we should have again to change sides, or 
be again participants in aggression. As we probably should 
not have been able to control Germany when success attended 
her arms in August last, so neither could we hope to be able 


to control France should victory crown her efforts in August | 


next. Our only safe course, therefore, was, and is, the one 
we have pursued—impartial neutrality ; and that course we 
must continue to follow. 


A. J. OTWAY, ESQ., M.P. 

AntuvurR Joun OTway, who has recently resigned the office of 
Under-Sectretary for Foreign Affairs, in ccnsequence of differing 
with his colleagues ‘on an important point of policy,” as he has 
informed the world—and a full explanation of which he will, no 


in boats to the different houses, 


AFTER THE FLOODS. 
ROME, Jan. 2, 

I have made a tour round the streets and squares visited by, the 
terrible inundation, and I must confess that the impression I 
received was one of the most painful. Indeed, in some places the 
water has not yet disappeared, and the squares of the Pantheon 
and of the Minerva have the appearance of two small lakes. The 
poorer quarters of the city, and more especially the Ghetto, where 
the Jews live, are distressing to see. Men, women, and children 
are literally half naked, and shiver with cold. The police officers 
and the members of the committees for the relief of the sufferers 
are there, distributing clothes and conveying the homeless to the 
different places destined to receive them. In those wretched shops 
nothing is saved, and the poor tradesmen, who behold all they 
possessed in complete ruin, are utterly broken down. The muddy 
streets are strewed with broken chairs and tables, and other 
goods reduced to perfect usclessness, It is with the greatest diffi- 


| culty that the sufferers can be induced to abandon their houses, 


| they slept after their hard day's work. 
‘ | them while they were sound asleep, and, finding it impossible to 
doubt, lay before Parliament on an early day after the Session | 


opens—is the second surviving son of Admiral Sir Robert Walter | 
Orway, G.C.B., the first’ Baronet, by Clementina, danghter of | 


Aduiral Holloway, of Wells, Somerset. Mr. Otway was born at 
Fdiubargh, in 1822; and was educated in Germany, aud at the | 
Royal Military College, Sandhurat, where he obtained x commis- 
sion, without purchase, in the dist Regiment of Infantry. He | 
served in India and Australia, and retired from the Army in 1846 
He then studied law, and was called to the Bar in 1850, In 1851 
Mr. Otway married Henrietta, daughter of Sir James Langham, 
Bart., of Cottesbrooke Park, Northamptoa. He firet entered Par- 
liement in July, 1852, as member for Stafford, which he repre- 
sented till July, 1857. After unsuccessfully contesting Chatham | 
in 1859, and North Shields in 1861, Mr. Otway was returned for | 
the Kent borough in 1866, snd was again elected by the same cons | 
stitvency in 1868. The hon. gentleman is a Justice of the Pence | 
for M ddiesex, a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
hoirspresumptive of hiv brother, Sir George Graham Otway, 


But however painful the sight of these things may be, I have 
witnessed even worse. I was allowed to enter, together with a 
police officer, a emall shop which two young Lombards were known 
toinhabit. Being exceedingly poor, they had erected a sort of 
scaffolding which nearly reached to the top of the shop, and there 
The inundation surprised 


escape, both perished. They were tightly embraced, and their 
livid faces bespoke.a terrible agony. 
At St. Andres delle Valle the waters subsided during the night. 


| At daytreak one of the National Guards entering that street found 


‘ more terrible, 


lying on the pavement tho corpses of two young men who, it is 
known, were drowned on tho previous evening while attempting 
to save a boy. 

In the Renella the corpse of a boy was found, carried by the 
current into the opening of a sewer. On the ground floor of a 
miserable house in Trastenere the police officers beheld a woeful 
spectacle. The corpse of the wife of a poor old-clothes merchant 
was found, with her two dead children in her arms. The cor 
of an infant was found in a cradle floating close by. Another 
hoy was found dead near a window in 
It is impossible to know at 
victims. It is only a fow hours since 
about the neighbouring country, 


front of his own home, 
présent the preciso number of the 
it has been possible to go 
and the spectacle there ie even 
Huts where entiro families used to live have 


One or two miserable boats had found their way | 


One of the soldiers | 
threw himself into the water, and, clasping the poor fellow by | 


disappeared, and nobody can tell what has become of the poor 
| inhabitants. As for the cattle and rural implements, nothing is 
| saved, 
| Donations of money and clothes are pouring in from every 
quarter. Every Italian city and commune has opened subscrip- 
tions, and of course a great deal will be done on behalf of the 
sufferers, But the losses are so numerous that it will be impos- 
sible to collect as much as would be required to alleviate the 
misery of thousands and thousanda; for, indeed, thousands and 
thousands are reduced to utter despair, without a home, without 
a farthing, without the hope, I might say, of finding the means 
to carry on in future their already too miserable existence. 
At Monte Citorio, at the Capitol, in all those places destined for 
| the distribution of bread, the sight is really touching. Hundreds 
of ragged country people and of the poorer inhabitants crowd the 
doorways, and the officers charged with the duty of dispensing 
the bread seem half maddened by the cries and lamentatione 
saluting their ears. i 
The English residents here have formed a committee for the re- 
lief of the sufferers, and in a few hours have collected a good deal 
of money.— Correspondent of the ** Daily News.” 


FIutelligence. 


FRANCE. 

A Bordeaux decree of the 8th inst. extends for five months the 
delay in the payment of commercial bills signed before Aug. 16, 
and for three months for those signed between Aug. 15 and 
Oct. 15, and until April 15 the delay for protesting bills is ex~ 
tended from twenty-four hours to ten days. No prosecution can 
arise until the end of the war against subscribers, indorsers, and 
accepters of bills performing, or who may perform, military 
service, 

A decree of the 7th orders the formation of a body of 300 horse- 
men to be attached to the General commanding at Le Mans, to 
act as scouts in Sarthe, the Loiret, the Orne, Eure et Loire, and 
Seine et Oise. One hundred of these are to be Arab horsemen 
from Constantine. ‘The commander of these corps has a right toe 
‘requisition ’’ persons and things. : : 

Acircular of M. Gambetta requests the Prefects immedintely to 
execute a decree ordering the creation and organisation of dépédts 
for the instruction of the artillerymen of the National Guard, — 

Cardinal Donnet, Archbishop of Bordeaux, has prepared a cir- 
cular to his clergy recommending them to renounce their fees for 
the burial of all soldiers dying of wounds or sickness contracted - 
during the war. The company which undertakes funerals on a 
scale of charges fixed by law has volunteered to furnish a funeral 
of a better class than the one paid for to every soldier who dies in 
Bordeaux; and a society for the relief of the wounded has deter- 
mined to place a cross, with the name on it, upon the grave of 

| every soldier, so as to enable sorrowing friends and relations to 
know the precise spot where he lies. . 
A correspondent of the Zimes, who has just travelled from 
Havre to Le Mans and back, and has had opportunities of mixing 
with a considerable number of French people of the middle 
classes, and of hearing their sentiments about the war, says:— 
“*] found among them almost absolute unanimity. There isto be 
no peace until the last German has been expelled from French 
territory; and no sacrifice of money or of life is to be weighed in 
the balance against the object to be attained. With regard to the 
actual state of the country, there are, no doubt, extensive districts 
which are wasted and depopulated, and between the invasion and 
the defence there are probably a million and a half of consumers, 
who produce nothing. It would be easy to exaggerate the im- 
portance of these two elements in the case. There are vast accu- 
mulations of wealth in France, and the Government has no lack 
of money. Quite lately an American vessel brought a large cargo 
of arms and ammunition. and, on the demand of her captain, the 
whole price of her freight was paid down in gold before the 
hatches were opened. War curtails luxury and unnecessary ex- 
penditure; and to do this in France will go far towards paying its 
cost, People have found that they can wear out their old clothes 
and can drink cider instead of wine without losing either their 
self-respect or the respect of their neighbours. At Le Mans I saw 
| Madame de Tocqueville take her place at the crowded table d’ héte 
| of the third-rate inn to which alone I could gain admission, and 
afterwards carry round a salver to collect qontributions for the 


wounded,”’ 
BELGIUM. 

The question whether Belgium has a right to intern French 
military men who escape from Germany is about to be judicially 
| settled, as two fugitive French officers who have been stopped in 
Belgium have now asked the Court to set them at liberty. 

From the Italian Green-Book it appears that as to the affairs 
of Rome the Belgian Government has, with great judgment, con- 
fined itself to an expression of its desire to maintain friendly 
relations between Belgium and Italy and of its hope of seeing a 
reconciliation effected between the Pope and Italy. All the 
| pressure of the Belgian Ultramontanes on the Ministry to force 
on an active intervention has, therefore, been in vain. 


Foreign 


From Madrid we learn that a Republican insurrection hae 
broken out at Bamia, in the province of Grenada, The movement 
is said to be an unimportant one, but we fear it forbodes mischief. 


, GERMANY. 

The Prussian Government has declared that Catholic Bishops 
have no right to remove and deprive of their salaries those 
pe professors of theology who repudiate the Infallibility 

octrine. 

It is doubtful whether the Bavarian Second Chamber will 
omer the German charter with the requisite majority of two 
thirds. 

The election of the members of the Reichstag will be held, at 
the earliest, in the first half of February. 

An address has been presented by the Corporation of 
Frankfort to the King at Versailles congratulating him on his 
election to the Imperial Crown of Germany, and preying that 
his Majesty will not overlook the historical title of Frankfort to 
be the scene of his coronation. 

A Berlin correspondent says that the attempts to block up the 
Seine by sinking ships in it are to be given up, or at all events 
that more effective means are to be adopted. A detachment of 
fifty pioneers and thirty sailors has left Kiel by special train for 
Paris, with & number of torpedoes, which are to be placed in the 
river, ana thus prevent the French gun-boats from ascending it, 
and bringing relief or provisions to the besieged city. The same 
correspondent mentions a report, according to which Alsace and 
German Lorraine are to become a fief of the Imperial Crown, 
governed by a viceroy, and with a distinct legislature. A large 
number of landed proprietors in Alsace, who have been consulted, . 
are said to be favourable to this arrangement, which, moreover, is 
to be carried out before the conclusion of peace, 


LUXEMBURG. 

It is stated from Berlin that Count Bismarck has caused the 
Government of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg to be officially 
informed that on the first breach of neutrality—particularly on 
the occasion of the siege of Longwy—part of the grand duchy 
will be occupied by German troops. In any case, a demand for 
indemnity will be addressed directly to the Luxemburg Govern- 


ment, 
; AUSTRIA. 

The official Warren's Correspondence gives the programme of the 
Austrian Government with regard to the Conference :—lst. That 
the Conference should make a solemn protest against the violation 
of treaties and declare the sacredness of international obligations. 
2nd. That the abandonment of article 14 be a propose: 
= compensation offered to the Powers prejudiced by such sbané 

ohment, 
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Accounts from Pesth confirm the report that the Government | 
intends to introduce a modification of the regulations forbidding | 
2» export of arms. | 
or TURKEY. 
Prince Charles has informed the Porte that he does not intend | 
to withdraw from the stipulations imposed on Roumania by the | 
‘Treaty of 1856. Ly . : 
Arvanitaki, Spano, Calzoy, and other chiefs, with over eighty 
Hellenic brigands, coming from Greece, were, on Dec. 31, attacked 
at Ermee by Turkish troops. ‘Their losses are estimated at 
twenty men. ‘The ‘Turkish detachment was very inferior in 
number, and suffered heartily, The pursuit was being conducted | 
rigorously. 
oo RUSSIA. 
The Minister for War has submitted a scheme to the Emperor | 
according to which military service will be incumbent on the | 
population for # period of fifteen years. Of this period the men | 
will serve seven years with the colours. ‘Twenty-five per cent of. 
the class twenty-one years of age will be levied annually. Immunity 
by purehase is abolished. The educated classes are permitted to 
enter the army as volunteers at seventeen years of ure, and get 
the benefit of a shorter period of service, ‘Those able to pass | 
certain examinations will be promoted to cominissions, | 


GREECE. 

The President of the Ministry, in explaining in the Chamber the 
programme of the Cabinet, said :—‘* We wish to maintain friendly 
relations with foreign Powers, and to develop and improve the 
internal resources of the country. We shall respect the rights 
of foreigners, especially those of our neighbours. Our foreign 
policy will be peaceful.” 


THE PIANOFORTE AND ITS MANUFACTURE. 

Tue pianoforte as an instrument is immediately suggestive of 
peaceful home pleasures. Other musical instruments may be em- 
ployed in war as well as in peace, but the pianoforte is entirely an 
instrument for pacific times and seasons of prosperity, the very 
rumour of any probability of war immediately influencing its sale. 
The vague idea that possibly England might be forced into war 
during the recent complications of the Eastern question was suf- 
ficient to cause a perceptible check to its manufacture. 

By the courtesy of Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons, of Wig- 


| more-street, we were enabled a few days since to trace in actual 


operation some interesting details connected with the production 


of this essentially home instrument. The principal points of | 


interest in this visit we shall now endeavour briefly to mention. 
After exanrining the choice and well-seasoned timber employed in 
pianoforte manufacture in the timber-yards of this firm, we were 
couducted to a part of the works in Chenies-street, where almost 
every Cescription of wood, metal, woollen fabrics, and leather, 
all of the best possible kind, appear to be required for 
producing the instrument, which, when finished, shows so few 
of them on its surface. Pussing through a third timber-yard and 
up apparently endless flights of stairs, we arrive at a large room 
in which are shown a number of perfectly-finished pianos of 


! every description, ready for conveyauce to the show-rooms 
by the vans in the yartl below. Expressing a wish to Nave | 


the process of inanufacture explained, from its perfected to 
its earliest stages, in the same manner as if we were to take our 
own piano to pieces and each part were then described, we are 
shown into a room in which are nearly-finished instruments, but 
without the outer ornamental portion, A small section of this 
room is the subject of our Illustration. Here, on our left, are 


Mr. Noel, the Englishman alleged to have been implicated in | tuners so earnestly bent on their work as to make us envy the ease 
the massacres at Marathon, and who effected his escape after ) and rapidity with which they resolve dreadful discords into perfect 


warrant had been issued for his arrest, has since surrendered, 


THE UNITED STATES. 
A diplomatic correspondence has been published, which shows 
that Mr. Motley, on Dee. 7, wrote to Mr. Secretary Fish ex- 


pressing astonishment at his recall without any previous | 


intimation or any direct charges of dereliction of duty being pres 
ferred, Mr. Motley’s letter concludes thus:—‘1 record my 
solemn protest against the outrage, as I believe it to be entirely 
without precedent, of my peremptory removal.”’ 

The New York Times, discussing Generel Schenck’s mission, 
expresses its opinion that no Minister will ever secure more 
favonrable terms for the settlement of the Alabama claims than 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson, who, though much abused, directed the 
negotiations very skilfully and successfully. 


Tak BIsntor OF MANCHESTER ON TUE EPvcation ACT.—The Birhop of 


Mancbester was presence, on Saturdey evening, xt the distribution of prizes | 
and certificates connected with the Oldbam science and artelassee. Lathe | 


course of his remarks bis Lordrhip expressed # belief that wherever toere 
was enlightened public opinion in favour of education the Education Act 
would become a great and powerful reality; but where there was no such 
developed opinion be did not think there would be any great cffference 


twenty-five years hence from what was at pre-ent existing, nulers, indeed, | 


the Education Department exercised more artitrarily than any department 
had done hitherto the powers conferred upon them under the Act. 


Cun10US DISCOVERIES —The Yale College expedition to the Recky 
Mountains seems to have led to discoveries worthy the attention of Mr. F, 
Buckland. Professor Marsh and his colleagues have, according to the New 
York Herald, returned home with some interesting relics. At tbe Antelope 
Wel), near the Antelope station on the Union Pacific Rallroad—where, it is 
etated, buman remains bave been dug up from acepth of 68 ft.— Professor 
Marsh discovered the bones of a miniature fossil horse, which he has named 
Equus parvulus. Altogetber four different species of the horee were 
found :—1. The Equus purvulas., 2. A borse of the three-toed or Bipparian 
type. 3. An animal with two small hoofs dargling behind, jike those of an 
ox oradeer, 4. A horse larger than the modern animal, Of otheranimals 
obtained from this well there were two kinda of rhinoceros, an animal 
something like a hog, one or two allied to the camel, and two or three 
carn'verous snimals—one of them largerthan «lion, In all, fifteen species 
of extinct animals were found in a space of 10 ft. in diameter and only 6 ft. 
or 8ft. in depth, making it, says the J/erald, by far the most remarkable 
animal discovery ever made in any partot the world, Itis supposed that 
the well was once the margin of a great lake, and that the extisct beasts 
sank down in the mire when they went into the water todrink, Professor 
Mareh has also, among other curiosities, the result of discoveries made 
during the expedition, a single joint of a venerable sea-serpent,from which 
he will be able to construct a snake not Jess than 60 ft. long. *‘ The pro- 
jecting arm” to which the rib was attached, shows the monster to have 
been ia every way a reptile of immense proportions,—/ali Mall Gasette. 


THE RECEPTION OF THE FRENCH MINiISTER.—The executive com- 
mittee cf the ** Freuch Minister’s Reception Committee” are actively at 
work making preparations for the reception of M. Jules Favre. On Tuesday 
night those incommunication with the officials at the French Embassy could 
not obtain any exact information as to the day on which he will arrive, 
Some novel features will (according to a correspondent) mark the procession, 
which it is proposed should accompany M. Jules Favre from Charing-cross 
to Albert-gate, Hyde Park, upon his arrival in Lovdon, Inquiries have 
been made for the whereabouts of the sailors belouging to the snips sunk in 
the Seine by the Prussians, and telegrams sent to Neweastle-on-Tyne and 
Shields, whither the men were stated to have gone, the object being to have 
their presence at the procession, in order to mske the demonstration more 
thoroughly anti-Prussian. On Wednesday night a telegram in reply was 
received from Shields, stating that one of the sailors had been found, and 
that steps would be taken to discover the others, in order that they might 
be communicated with by the French Minieter’s Reception Committee, In 
the procession # British ensign, surmounted by the words * Trodden on by 
King William and Bismarck,” and flanked at each side by the inscriptions 
“The Flag tbat Braved a Thousand Years,” and ** Britannia Rules the 
Waves,” will be carried by sailors, The ensign itseli will be speckied with foot 
printsof mud, suggestive of the British flag having been trampled uncer foot 
by the Prussiaur. In addition to these man‘festations it is intended to com- 
Municate with all the masters of merchant-veesels at prevent in the port of 
London, in order that they, and the men employed upon their ships, should 
take part in the ¢emonstration and march in procession after the *‘ out- 
raged” flog. A leading reformer in Birmingham has been communicated 
with, in order that a contingent from that town should join the procession. 


“WHO's WHO IN 1871,”—There are 231 members of the Privy Council 
of Evgland and Ireland, of whom 31 are entitled to sit on the Judicial 


harmony. The remainder of the room is occupied by men who are 
giving tinishing touches to the polishing, and by others attending 
to the regulation of the cadbantenhs This, we are informed, 
is the Regulating Shop, from which the instruments are 
taken into another room, where the whole of the outer orna- 
ments, which have been previously prepared, when fitted 
on, make the piano complete. Descending a_ flight of 
stairs, woe arrive at another large room—the Finishing Shop— 
in which are numbers of workmen busily engaged in fitting 
together the different portions of the striking mechanism termed 
the action, and adjusting these into the outer case. We now 
| proceed to the store-rooms from which these finishers have the 
| different parts of the mechanism they require. Descending an- 

other flight of stairs we find the atmosphere, which in the rooms 
| above, on a cold January day, was a genial summer heat, be- 
| coming, as we descend, warmer and warmer. ‘The reason for 
| this, as we soon dircover, is that part of the drying-rooms are 
| below us, in which the wood, previously dried by exposure to the 
air for years, is subjected to great heat, by means of hot air car- 
ried round in pipes, which entirely precludes any possibility of the 
| timber strengthenings in the piano warping in any way at a 
| future time. We gladly escape from the almost intolerable heat 
of this enormous store-room, with its endless stacks of dried wood, 
and enter the machine department, Here we find circular-saws, 

planing-machines, and other mechanical contrivances untiringly 
| performing the work given them to do in a manner greatly = 
rior to the labour performed entirely by hand, and at a materially- 
lessened cost. 

Reascendipg, we cross a bridge connecting the two factories, 
which together cover an area of nearly an acre, and enter a 
carefully-locked room full of sheets of woods hardly thicker 
than an ordinary visiting-card, arranged in piles and bundles, 
These delicately-thin sheets—* leaves ’’ they are termed—are the 
most valuable walnut and rosewood veneers obtainable. The 
walnut ones, so wonderfully varied in their beautifully-marked 
patterns, are extremely rare and costly. They are cut only in 
warm climates from the rough excrescences which occasionally 
grow on walnut-trees. 

We now pas through a long room, in which the stringers are 
rapidly putting on the steel and copper covered strings and driv- 
ing in the tuning pegs or pins, round and through which they are 
wound. Here, too, the rough-tuners are drawing up the strings 
to their proper pitch, which produce most melancholy sounds as 
they gain the proper degree of tension. We then enter the 
Check Repeater Action Finishing Shop, in which the better-class 

jianos are fitted with the improvements for which Messrs, 

rinsmead and Sons have obtained many first-class medals; one 
of which, the gold medal, was awarded them only a month before 
the outbreak of the present Franco-German war. 

Travelling onward through a series of similar rooms, we arrive 
at the Polishers’ Shop, where a host of quickly-moving hands 
armed with ‘‘ rubbers ’’ are busily engaged in brightening up the 
different ornamental parts with their rather unsavoury mixture of 
gums and spirits of all shades and colours, We next enter the 
region where the outer cases are fitted to the backs of the pianos, 
And here let us remark that the pianoforte has an almost complete 
anatomy of its own—its back, its neck, its legs, and its various 
other members being named after some real or supposed resem- 
blance to the different parts of the human frame. We pay a 
brief visit to the Casemakers’ Room, and then pass on to the 
Part-Makers’ Shap, where the various separate portions of the 
outer case are prepared for the fitters-up. Here we learn how 
the fall—the half-round flap that covers the keyboard when 
closed—is formed by glueing the edges of several thick- 
nesses of thin boards firmly together, then rounding the surface 
to the required form, firmly fastening a covering of veneer over 
the whole, and then placing it between hot metal moulds, or 
cauls, in a caul-cupboard, in which coils of pipe, by the aid of 
steam rushing through, give the requisite heat. This causes us 
to notice that steam is used throughout the factories to pre- 
vent the danger which would arise from having open fires. 
Steam is everywhere; steam carried round in pipes gives the 


Committee. The Houee of Peers consists of four Princes of the Blood | pleasant warmth we have noticed; steam heats ali those rows of 


Royal, 2 archbishops, 27 dukes, 32 marquises, 164 earls, 35 viscounta, 24 
bishops, and 174 barons, making a total of 462, There are 106 peers of 
Scoilund and Ireland who are not members of the Upper House—viz., 
1 marquis, #1 earla, 20 viscounts, and 64 barons. The House of Commons 
consists of 652 membere, there being at present four vacant seats, The 
nobility of the United Kingdom arg 548 in number, and there are 
14 peers who are mizors, of whom one (the Earl of Pembroke) will come of 
age in 1871, There are 13 peeresses in their own right, and 23 widows of 
peers whore titles have become extinct. The number of judges in England | 
is 26, and in Ireland 23; and there are 13 Scotch lords of session. There 
&re 2 archbishops of the Church of England, and 28 bishops, of whom two 
are suffragans, The Irish Episcopsl Church consists of 2 archbishops snd 
10 bishops; and the number of ludian, colonial, ana missionary bishops | 
is 54, There are 7 bishops of the Scotch Episcopal Church, and 
the number of retired bishops is 19. The Reman Catholic Church 
in England numbers 12 prelates; and there are four archbishops 
of that Church in Ireland. There are 22 accredited foreign 
ministers in England; and the number of British ministers abroud | 
is 82, The number of governors of British possessions and colonies is 60; 
and the lords lieutenant of countics in Great Britain and Ireland are 117. 
There are 863 baronets of the United Kingdom; and the number of noble- , 
men and baronets who are knights is 128. There are 519 knights civil and , 
military, exclusive of the honorary knights and the native knights of the 
Star of India, The Order of the Bath contains 792 companions; snd there 
are 162 companions of the Orders of the Star of India and St. Michael and 
St. George, which number includes the surviving knights of Hanover. | 
There are four field marshals of the British Army; snd the number of | 
general officers of all ranks (including those on helf pay and those whose 
rank is purely honorary) is 629. The Indian army contains 294 general 
officers; and the number of flag officers in the Navy ie 315. The number of 
aides-de-camp to the Queen 1s 44; and there are 32 medical officers who are 
honorary physicians and surgeons to her Majesty. The judges of the 
county courts are 61 in number; and there are 197 queen's counsel and 
serjeants-at law in England—the number in Ireland being 110. The 
bumber of recorders of voroughs und cities in England and Wales is 8. 
‘There are 33 deans of cathedrals and collegiate churches in England and 
Wales ; and the number of archdeacons in the same division of the kingdom 
is 70. The chaplains and priests in ordinary to the Qucen number 64. 
The number of royal academicians is 42, there being one vacancy to fill | 


Up; and there are three vacancies fn ths lst of associates, who are 20 tn | 
umber, 


glue-pots ranging round the shops; steam supplies the power for 
impelling the machinery in the different machine-rooms; steam 
forees itself into huge cupboards, in which the timber for the 
various parts where especial caution is necessary is placed in such 
a manner that larvse which so often produce dry-rot in wood are 
at once destroyed, and any moisture remaining after the successive 
dryings the wood has undergone is at last forced out. 

Mounting to the highest floor in the manufactory, we are intro- 
duced to the process of making sounding-boards, and learn how 
particular is the selection of the wood for this purpose from the 
fir-trees in the mountain forests of Switzerland and Germany, 


the tree, to obtain the exactly requisite direction of the grain. 
These boards are placed edge to edge, according to their grain, 
with great care; for upon the skill with which the different 
grains of the boards are arranged the tone of the piano 
greatly depends, those suitable for sustaining the vibration 
of the treble-strings not serving equally well for the bass. 
Strong bars are now glued on the back of the sounding- 
boards, giving them additional strength; and the whole is 
then cleaned off and varnished several times, to preserve 
them, and assist them in vibiating with the impetus given 


by the strings when in motion. We now descend to the room | 


where these sounding-bonards are fixed.into the back or framework, 


and where the parts for the pins to be driven in are marked off toa | 
series of scales. Descending another story we are introduced to | 


the Backmakers’ Department, where we learn that the tension 
caused by the strings of an instrument being drawn up to the high 
pitch now generally used is from twelve to sixteen tons pressure. 
This enormous and perpetual strain gives us some idea of the im- 
mense strength requisite to resist so great a pressure, and we 
are not surprised therefore to see the extreme care with which 
Messrs. John Brinsmead end Sons coristruct this part of the 
instrument ; for if any part of it were to give way the tone 
would be spoilt by the pressure upon the sonnding-board 


, bending it and preventing its vibrating properly. This prin- 


ciple, invented by Messrs. John Brinsmead aud Sons, we will 


| briefly explain, Strong braciugs of the most resonant wood are 


placed between the wrist plank, with its many thicknesses of 
hard wood, into which the turning-pins with the strings are 
driven at one end, and the metallic plate to which the strings are 
attached at the other, to prevent the two ends pulling inwards 
by the tension of the strings. Besides’ this massive frame- 
work, which materially improves the tone, metallic tubes are so 
introduced where they are most needed that not only is the possi- 
bility of the instrument being spoilt by the extreme strain entirely 
removed, but the instruments with this improvement naturally do 
not require nearly so great an amount of tuning as those wanu- 
factured on the ordinary pripciple, for the metallic tubes com- 
pensate for the expansion or contraction of the metal strings in 
heat or cold by expanding or contracting equally with them, and 
thus keeping up the same tension continually, 

Leaving this extremely important branch of the manufacture 
we reach the second machinery department, where circular saws, 
large saws, small saws, saws jerking up and down in the most 


| eccentric manner possible are ceaselessly impelled by the bands 


from the engine below with an almost deafening whirl and clatter. 
Here, too, are machines for boring many thicknesses of wood at 


, once, machines for making dowels of all’ sizes, and machines for 


every use to which they can with advantage be applied. We now 
descend to the lowest floor, and find ourselves in a reserve veneer- 
room, then pass into a second department for drying wood arti- 
ficially, in which more valuable wood is being’ slowly toasted 
in most uncomfortably warm racks and piles. We then pass 
beyond the second engine-house, and are surprised to find fresh 
stacks of well-seasoned wood in the yard belonging to this side 
of the works, 

We traverse the store for the packing-cases, then pass into 
the packing-room, whence pianos are sent to all parts of the globe 
in their tin-lined waterproof cases; and then we are out again in 
the cold, frosty air—all the colder for the change from the tem- 
perate climate of the manufactories we have just left—with a very 
pleasing recollection of the mauner in which the pianoforte is 
produced from so great a multitude of elements, after passing 
through at least thirty stages in its manufacture, many of which 
we should not have dreamed of had we confined our inquiries to 
the study of the exterior of our own “drawing-room orchestra” 
and to its qualities of touch and tone alone. 


THE FINEST BRACE OF THE SEASON. 


Axe sportsmen especially amenable to the tender passion ? 
They scarcely obtain credit for that estimable softness of character 
which is regarded as essential to the appreciation of the charms of 
female society; and yet it may be that many a man takes to the 
amusements of the field or the cover-side from a modest sense of 
his own unfitness for the constant claims of the drawing-room. 
It might even be fourd that the most ardent Nimrod of the 
county has altind of wistful envy of the man whose achievements 
in the stubble or at the meet would be held in contempt by 
keepers and whippers-in, and would be very willing to pooel oi 4 
the robust shouts that hark the ‘‘stole away”’ for the ability to 
sing a mellow second in a duct from the newest operetta. 
Curiously enough, the men who go so gently and are so well able 
to monopolise attention during the long evenings are the most 
presumptuous and overbearing, in spite of their quict demeanour, 
and the stout fellows who are foremost at the ugly jumps and first 
in at the death, or whose mornings are passed ankle-deep in the 
wet sludge that they may make a big bag, are bashful fellows 
whose boisterous talk and clumsy reticence are but symptoms of 
their own sense of unfitness. If some of them could but 
know what observant glances are directed to them from 
bright eyes, and how differently women estimate men, 
they might take heart, and would be seen oftener at the 
tea-table, and not quite so near the drawing-room door, on 
the look-out for the first chance of “a quiet cigar.’ Even young 
farmers, who think they are such rough fellows as tobe out of the 
way of lovemaking and are as shy as partridges, might then be 
less confused when they come suddenly at a break in the hedge 
and find themselves face to face with such beautiful birds as these 


Tue ToweR SuBWAY.—An experiment has been made at the Tower 
Subway of allowing the public to walk Leg m at the charge of one half- 
peony, This system commenced the day before Christmas day, and the 
traffic has already exceeded 2500 pnesengers daily, and is increasing 80 
rapidly as to render ite continuance probable. The subway being only a 
quarter of a mile in length, and a single line, foot pasrengers, on the average, 
cross over aa quickly as by the use of a carriage, as the in waiting for 
the carriage is aveided, and great expense is saved. 


THE BRITISH VESSELS SUNK IN THE SEINE.—The following message 
from Count Bismarck to the North German Ambassador in London, 
respecting the British vessels sunk in the Seine, was communicated to Lord 
Granville on Monday afternoon :—‘ Versailles, Jan, 8, 1871.—The report of 
the commander of that part of our army by which the English collier-ships 
were sunk in the Seine has not yet arrived, But as far as our intelligerce 
goes the general outline of the facta is known. You are authorised in con- 
sequence to say to Lord Granville that we sincerely regret that eur troops, 
in order to avert immediate danger, were obliged to eeize ships which be- 
longed to British subjects. We admit their claim to indemnifics ion, and 
sha)l pay to the owners the value of the ships according to equitable esti- 
mation, without keeping them waiting fer the decision of the question who 
is finally to indemnify them, Should it be proved that excerses have been 
committed which were not justified by the necessity of defence, we should 
regret it still more, and call the guilty persons to account. The official 
answer to Lord Augustus Loftus's note will follow after the report from the 
army has been received.” 


NEGATIVE VIRTUE AXD APPLICATE ViICE.—A little story, told by a 
correspondent of the Daily News, is worth noting. The writer was talkin, 
with a German Captain near Versailles, and they fell upon the subject 
pillage, of which the correspondent had just seen several very notable illus- 


; | trations. The officer defended his men as being the victims of tempta- 
cut in a peculiar manner, each cut radiating from the centre of | ing and acts of wanton, destraction; but the dlapesition thereto thevitably 
; 


tion :—** The German soldier (he said) is not naturally inclined to plunder- 


arises out of the state of war, especially when carried on in a rich country 


| like France, In the Bohemian campaign of 1866 it was different, for we 


were mostly quartered in miserable hovels, where there was little tempta- 
tion to pillage. It is impossible for the officers to prevent it, regrettable 


| asitie. Iocan understand the fellows teari down the curtains to make 


neck-wrappers of, but cannot make out their smashing drawing-room 
mirrors.” There is a sweet simplicity in this excuse which it would be a 
pity to spoil by comment. Where there was nothing to steal, the soldiers 


| didn’t steal ic; where there is much to steal or to destroy, they do both. 


That is the philosophical view of pillage, and the natural one.— Birmingham 
Post. 

A GIANTESS AND HER HUSBAND CHARGED WITH BIGAMY.—At the 
Police Court at Hanley, Staffordshire, on Tuesday, Ellen Stevens, who 
travels about the country for exbibition as & giantess, under the name of 
“ Miss Wallace,” and whose proportions astonished those who saw her in 
court, charged her husband with bigamy, and was examined at great 
length. She said she was married at Wolverhampton. in 1848, and lived 
with ber husband till April, 1869, when he gave her £200 and her van, and 
left her. In May, 1870, he married Mrs, Reader, at Manchester. The 
defence was that it would be a stretch of the Jaw to panish Stevens under 
the circumstances, the second wife not feeling aggrieved. The macis- 
trates, however, committed Stevens for trial at the next Assizes at Stafford. 


| A warrant was applied for against Mrs, Stevens for bigamy. A witness 


deposed that he saw Mrs. Stevens mertied to William Day, at Leith, near 
Edinburgh, in January, 1870, and that they had lived together as man ané 
wife since, The warrant was granted, 
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IMPROVE IENTS IN PROVINCIAL 


TGWNS: LUTON. 

Tx town of Luton, in Bedfordshire, 
is an almost solitary example in the 
south of England, of what is very com- 
mon in the north—that is, of an insigni- 
ficant place seizing upon some parti- 
cular branch of industry, pursuing said 
industry with energy, diligence, and 
intelligence, and bringing itself into 
note hescby. That is how Nottingham 
has become famous for lace, North- 
ampton for shoes, Coventry for ribbone, 
and Luton for straw-plait, bonnets, and 
straw hats It is curious to note, by- 
the-way, how special industries should 
locate themselves in particular places. 
The mineral! riches of Yorkshire, Lanca. 
shire, and Staffordshire, in England—of 
Lanarkshire, in Scotland, and of certain 
districts in Wales, make it casy to 
understand how mining, smelting, and 
working in iron should be so largely 
carried on in those regions; the bounty 
of Nature has made Tubal Cains of 
half the population there, while the other 
half find occupation in following in- 
dustries to which convenient and large 
supplies of fuel and iron are indispens- 
able. Cyclopedian ironworksand co ossal 
cotton and woollen factories naturally 
seat themselves in districts where the 
materials for making machines and 
keeping them in motion are abundant. 
These circumstances easily account for 
the special industries of the north ; but 
it is not plain why Northampton men 
should instinctively, as it were, take to 
making shoes; why Nottingham people 
should be addicted to weaving lace and 
hose; and why the girls of Beds and 
Herta should devote themselves, with 
one accord, to converting straw into 
plait, and plait into hats. Yet so it is; 
and we suppose the explanation is to be 
found in the simple fact that in each 
district some enterprising individuals 
saw an opening for 4 particular branch 
of industry suited to local conditions, 

shed it vigorously, and, being success- 
a were joined by others ; and so the 
enterprise grew and prospered. That, 
at all events, is the history, so far as 
we can make out, of the straw trade of 
which Luton is the great centre and em- 
porium, Intelligence and energy, how- 
ever, have done more for Luton than 
merely to render it the chief seat of an 
important branch of trade. Astraggling, 
shabby, insignificant village, which the 
place wasonly comparatively a few years 
— se ill-made roads, no drainage, 
a water supply, and where peasants 
and pigs lived in unwholesome proxi- 
mity to each other, has by energy and 
intelligence been converted into a hand- 
some town of over 20,000 inhabitants, 
well-drained, amply-watered, abund- 
antly lighted, and with regular, woll- 
made, and cleanly-kept streets. Luton 
early took advantage of the Health of 
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Towns Act; and, under the care of an 
active and judicious local board of 
health, has made the wonderful progress 
we have noted above. The town boasts 
of several streets of handsome houses, 
such as King-street, George-street, 
Bute-street, Cheapside, and others. 

But it is of its public buildings, per- 
mg of which the town has most reason 
to be'proud. Besides a fine old parish 
church, which has recently been judi- 
ciously repaired, there are several neat 
chapels, of which that belonging to the 
Congregationalists is perhaps the most 
noteworthy. It is, however, with what 
may be called the public _buildi 
proper that we have now todo. These 
consist of the Townhall, at what we 
suppose is the north-west or north end 
of George-street (we forgot to study the 
vanes when we were in the town the 
other day, and consequently are not sure 
how the streets run), a respectable 
edifice enough, with a cupola and clock 
over the porch; but, being now some 
years old, is rather too small for present 
uses, we should fancy. 

Then there is the Corn Exchange, ree 
presented in our Engraving, situated at 
the opposite end of the same street. 
This is a handsome building, in the 
Italian-Gothic, or some such style, with 
a neat though modest spire, the capital 
clock in which was a gift from the 
ilocal bankers, Messrs. Sharples and 
Lucas, The ground floor is fitted up 
as a meat market, open on Saturday 
evenings, and is an immense convenience 
to both the butchers and their customers. 
Above is the Corn Exchange, a handsome 
room, containing between thirty and 
forty stands, and is well attended by 
farmers and corndealers; for Luton, 
though best known for its productions 
in straw, is also the centre of an im- 
portant gine pe district. The upper 
room is also used for meetings, concerts, 
lectures, &c., for which it is well adapted ; 
and there are rooms for offices, &c., at- 
tached, but these have not yet been 
used for that purpose. Tolls are levied 
for the use of the stalls and stands in 
both markets, which are willingly paid, 
the accommodation being deemed well 
worth the charge. The foundation-stone 
was laid in January, 1868, and the 
building was opened for use on Jan. 18, 
1869, a grand banquet being given on 
the occasion, at which, among other dis- 
tinguished persons, there was present 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson, then American 
Minister in thiscountry. The architects 
were Messrs. Messenger and Gundry ; 
the builders, Smart Brothers, Luton. 

The third institution to which we 
wish to call attention is the Plait Hall 
(or rather halls, for there are two larg 
apartments communicating with each 
other) in Cheapside and Waller-street. 
This edifice was begun and finished 
at the same dates'as the Corn Ex- 
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change, and, being more immediately connected with the staple committed to this s 


industry of the town, is both much larger and attended 
by vaany greater numbers of Gealers. As many as 10,000 
ersons, we were assured, have been assembled here, and 
ully that number pass in and out in the course of a market day. 


lly and ignorant prospectus, the very 
worst prophecies we ever uttered about what was likely to 
be attempted by the mediocrities of the new Parliament are 
more than justified. All hail, M.P. Salvator Mundi! Here 


Each of the two large halls is divided by a central partition, half | we are deliberately told that an Act of Parliament is to save 


the height of the roof, along which and all round the walls are 
convenient benches and shelves whereon the sellers arrange their 
plait for the inspection of buyers. An inspector of plait is present 
on market-days, and takes core that each parcel of plait is what 
it pretends to be—that is, that it contains the full number of 
yards, or scores of yards, ticketed upon it. Defective parcels 
are confiscated, and the delinquent ly « 
with. The rules, however, being well known, infringe- 
ments of them are rare; and, indeed, the whole arrange-* 
ments are so perfect as to be highly satisfactory to all concerned. 


Hundreds of thousands of “scores” of plait are exhibited forsale | pause to draw breath. 


men from “destruction of the soul,” to prevent “ debility,” 
to ‘‘yestore self-respect,” to give “moral enlightenment,” 
to restore “ the power of self-denial,” to show the “ jabifual 
or excessive” drinker—these are the words of the pro- 


dealers severely dealt | gramme—that his life is “a sin,” and that the * result 


thereof is’—the penalty which we all hear described 


in various terms on the first day ®f the week. We 
But if there are associated 


here every week, and many thousand pounds sterling change hands | }ynatics—with bankers, and therefore we presume with 


each market-day. Large quantities for sale on other days through 
out the week are also stored on the premises, to guard which watch- 
men are always onduty. Theinner hall is likewise used for meet- 


ings, concerts, &e., and constitutes an excellent drill-shed for the |} of Parliament, it is time to look about us. 


local volunteer corps. It should be mentioned that straw-plaiting 
is mainly carried on in the smaller towns and villages in the neigh- 


funds—who think that any, the minutest, shred of 


all this is within the seope or the possibility of an Act 
We counsel 


reprisals. We propose a Confirmed Drivellers’ Bill, for 


bourhood, Luton devoting itself chiefly to the sewing, or making | conveying “moral” and other “ enlightenment” to persons 


up of the plait into hats and bonnets—mostly the former, now~- 
a-days, bonnets (in any proper sense of the word) having gone 
out of fashion. From the outlying districts the plait is collected 


who show, as these do, that they do not know the first prin- 
ciples of natural justice, and that they consider the con- 


by dealers, who dispose of it to the manufacturers in the Plait version of the soul, the restoration of self-respect, and the 


all of Luton. 

Both the Corn Exchange and the Plait Hall are the property of 
the community, as represented by the Board of Health, under 
whose auspices they were erected. 
amount to fully £1200 a year, and it is expected that, after cover- 
ing all expenses, a surplus of £500 a year will be available for 
reduction of rates, Some idea of the recent increase of trade in 


forcible prevention of “ debility,” proper functions of 
governmental police. If anybody inquires whether such 


The tolls collected now | persons are not entitled to courtesy, we at once reply, No; 


they are not. A man who, like Father Mathew, does his 
best to put down drunkenness by moral suasion is entitled 


the town may be gathered from the fact that in former times, to our love and our respect, whatever we may think of the 


when the markets were held in the streets, the tollages only 
amounted to about £400 a year; so that they are now threefold 
what they were before the Corn Exchange and Plait Hall were 
erected, 
Baisley, collector of tolls, i , : 
we are indebted for the greater part of the above information, 
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ee ata aed 


M.P., SALVATOR MUNDI, 
Weknewit. Wesaidso. We told our readers many long 


months ago, when they first heard solemn whispers concern- 
ing a Drunkards’ Bill to be brought into Parliament by Mr. 
Dalrymple, that it was beyond the power of the wildest 
imagination to predict the scope of such a measure, or of the 
legislative enactments which might logically hang on by the 
tail of it. And we said sooth. The published “ prospectus” 
of the contemplated measure, or statement of what it aims 
at accomplishing, goes far beyond our most extravagant 
dreams, 


| 
| 
| 


he buildings are under the general care of Mr. Edmund | drinking”’ 
tor of workshops, &c., to whom | object of contempt, invective, and social outlawry as any 


“pledge” system, But the man who proposes to save man- 
kind from the “destruction of the soul through habitual 
by legislative compulsion is as proper an 


burglar is of a good knock from a life-preserver and the 
restraint of a pair of handcuffs. \ 


SSS = 


OBITUARY. 


Tue Ean. or Ayiesrornp.—We have to announce the 


| death of the above nobleman, which took place on ‘Tuesday morn- 


| square, 


| 


| 


ing, at his residence, in Lower Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
The deceased, Heneage Finch, was the eldest son of the 


fifth Earl, by Lady Augusta Sophia Greville, fourth daughter of | 


the second Earl of Warwick and Brooke, and was born at 
Packington, in 1824. He married, in 1846, the only daughter 
and heir of the late John Wightwick Knightley, Esq., of the 
Bury, Offchurch, Warwickshire, and succeeded his father in the 
family honours in 1859. In 1848 he was appointed Major in the 
Warwickshire Yeomanry Cavalry, and in 1852 a Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the county of Warwick. He served in Parliament 
for South Warwickshire from 1849 to 1857. The tirst Karl was 
eminent at the Bar, and held the oflice of Solicitor-General in 
1678, and represented Oxford in the Convention Parliament, and 
in the reign of George I, was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. ‘The late nobleman is succeeded by his eldest son, Heneage, 
Lord Guernsey, who was born in February, 1849, and recently 
married Miss Edith Williams, daughter of Colonel Peers Williams, 
of Craig-y-Don, Bangor. y 

Mr, Joun Ane. Smiru.—The death is announced of a Par- 
liamentary veteran—Mr. John Abel Smith, late of Dale Park, 
near Chichester, which city he long represented, in the Liberal 
interest. Mr John Abel Smith was one of the well-known 
family, who have been leading bankers in London for a cen- 
tury, and whose head was raised to the Peerage, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Pitt, in 1796, as Lord Carington. Mr. J. A. 
Smith, who was born in 1801, was the eldest son of the late Mr. 
John Smith, of Blendon Hall, Kent, some time M.P. for 
Buckinghamshire, by Mary, daughter of the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tucker. He was educated at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his Bachelor's degree in 1824, and after- 
wards proceeded M.A. In 1830 he entered Parliament as M.P. 
for Midhurst; and at the general election of the following year 
he was returned for Chichester, for which city he continued to sit 
until 1859. He was again elected by his old constituents in 1863, 
and sat until the last general election. Mr. Smith, who died, a 
few days ago, at Kippington, near Sevenoaks, was head of the 
great banking firm which bears his name, a magistrate for 


The precious document lies in print before us. There is a | Middlesex and ‘Sussex, a large East India proprietor, and a 


“ society,” of course, which has taken in hand the promotion 
of the bill. Colonel Akroyd, M.P., is the “‘ Hon. Treasurer.” 


director of the University Life Assurance Company. He married, 
in 1827, Anne, daughter of the late Sir Samuel Clarke Jervoise, 
of Idsworth Park, near Horndean, and widow of Mr. Ralph 


Donald Dalrymple, Esq., M P., is the “ Vice-President '’—a | William Grey, of Backworth House, Northumberland, by whom 


mistake, we presume, for Virtue Precedent. Messrs. Cunliffe, 
Brooks, and Co., are the Bankers. The Rev. W. Stanyer, 
M.A., is the “ Gen. Hon. Sec.’ The apparatus of organisa- 
tion is complete. And what does the bill ‘ propose to do” ? 
This is the phraseology of the appeal of its promoters, and 
the answer to the question is unreserved and exact. 

Of course, as we predicted would be the case, the bill is 
to have no such humble and perfectly legitimate object 
as that of punishing drunkards (who break the law) for 
breaking the law, or merely confining those of them who are 
madmen. What the “bill proposes to do”’ is, according to 
its promoters: “1, To save from destruction of body and soul 
those who are ruining doth by Aabitual or excessive drink- 
ing.” The italics are ours; we particularly request that they 
may be noted. The 4th object is, “To save from mental and 
physical debility the offspring of those who habitually drink 
to excess.” The Sth object is to “ restore the self-control 
and self-respect of the drunkard.” ‘This is a pretty 
programme, 

Now we come to the heading, “How the bill does its 
work.” It gives “the drunkard . . . amendment of body 
and mind, combined with medical aid and mora! enlighten- 
The 3rd clause is, we regret to say, ungram- 
matical :—* By restoring physical and mental power, so as 
to resume occupation and earn a subsistence.’ This 
precious sentence is signed by a gentleman who writes M.A. 
after his name. Clause 4 is simply an amplification of 
Clavs: 3:—‘ By restoring the power of self-control, sc//- 
respect, and self-denial.’ In clause 6 we become more 
serious :—“ By showing the Drunkard that his life has been 
a sin, and that the result thereof is death ’’—i.e., damnation. 
To this document is appended the name of the Rev. W. 
Stanyer, who winds up with the following flourish :—* This 
the Habitual Drunkards’ Bill can do, and therefore it ought 
to become law.” 

If Mr, Dalrymple, the original promoter of the bill, stands 


ment,” 


he has left, with other issue, a son, Mr. Jervoise Smith, who 
sat for a short time in the last Parliament as M.P. for Falmouth 
and Penryn. 


A CIRCULAR has been issued by the Medical Department of the Privy 
Cosncil, in which the attention of the Jocel anthorities is directed to 
eection 28 of the Vaccination Act of 1867. Ly th's they are empowered to 
appoint special officera to institute inquiries, and take proceedings neces- 
sary to check the further spread of emal)pox in those districts where it has 
become epidemic, 

TUE MINISTERIAL CHANGES.—The changes in the Government con- 
sequent on the retirement of Mr. Bright from the presidency of the Board 
of Trade were competed on Wednesday, and the final arraugement stands 
as follows, Our list gives the names »xccording to the order in which each 


.| of the gen'lemen eveceeded his predecessor, Mr. Chichester Fortescue goes 


to the Board of Trade; Lord Hartington becomes Chief Secretary for 
Ireland ; Mr. Monsell, Postmaster-Gereral; Mr. *Knatchbull-lHugessen, 
Under-Secretary of S.ate for the Colonies; Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Under- 
Secretury for the Home Department; Mr. Arthur Peel, Secretary to the 
Board of Trade; Mr. Hibbert, the only new addition to the Government, 
taking Mr. Peel's place as Sec: etary to the Poor-Law Board. 
REPRESENTATION OF Nonwicu --The Liberals held a large meeting, 
on Wednesday evening, in St, Andrew’s Hall. Mr, Tillett, who was re- 
ceived with munch enthusiasm, addressed the meeting. It was resolved 
that a testimonial should be presented to the hon. gentleman in recognition 
of his long servicea to the advanced Liberal party of Norwich. 1t wes also 


| resolved that # committee should wait on Mr, J. J. Colman. and request 


him to offer himself as a candicate in the Liberal interest. There is little 
coubt that Mr. Colman will accede to the application. On the Conserva- 
tive side Mr. Haddleston will probably gain offer himself. 
servatives had a torchlight procession to celebrate theiz success in unsere 
ing Mr, Tillett, 

THE MARRIAGE OF PRIXCS‘s Lovis£.—At Wirdsor Castle, during the 
ahsence of her Majesty the Queen and the Royal family in the Isle of 
Wight, considerable progress bas beeu made with the preparations for the 
aporoaching nuptials of her Royal Highness Princess Louise and the 
Marqnis of Lorn, The Albert Memorial Chapel, at the eastern end of 
St, George’s Chapel, which was once known as Cardinal Wolsey’s 
Chapel, is being prepared for the ceremony by the emeloyés of the Board 
of Works. The interior walls of the Albert Memorial Chapel are decorated 
with Baron Triqueti’s beautifn: marble picture, the Sulviati Mosaics, and 
other unique and costly adornment. For the purpose of the Royal wedding 
the interior of the building will be transformed into tastefully fitted-up 
assembling and retiring rooms, and the stone pavement is being covered 
with a boarded flooring. The Albert Memorial Chapel is only separated 
from the east end of Sc. George’s Chapel by the covered entrance to the 
Cloisters, inhabited by the Dean and Canons of Windsor ; and the marriage 
procession would therefore have to proceed but a short distance—in fact, but 
a few yards—to revch the raiis in front of the aitar, With the view of 
affording proper accommodation for the numerons and distinguished persons 
who may be expected to attend the marriage, the exact number of sittings 
in the choir has been ascertained by the Court officials. The marriage is 
expected to take place about the beginning of March, while the Queen is in 
residence at Windsor, The Princess's trousecau is being prepared by the 
different Court tradeepeople at Windsor, London, rnd eleewhere. 


The Con- | 


| 


Thom .. 
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TUE QUEEN, accompanied by Princesses Louise and Beatrice and Prince 
Leopold and attended by the ladies and gentlemen of the Court, is expected 
to return to Windsor Cast’e about the 3rd of next month, 


Mn. CHILDERS is not well enongh to return to London, as was generally 
expected, The right hon, gentleman is still in a weak state, 


Mrs Morrar, wife of the Rev. Robert Moffat, the well-known African 
missionary, died, on Monday bight, of broncbitis, at the age of seventy-six. 


Tur Ricur Hon. W. E. FORSTER, M.P., will address his conatituents, 
in St. Gcorge’s Hull. Biadford, on Monday, the 16th inst, 


MR. JOUN MARTIN, Nationalist and Protestvnt, has been elected M.P, 
for the county of Meath, beatirg his opponent, % wember of the Plunket 
family and a Catholic, by a Jarge majority. 


Mn. ALEXANDER MUNRO, the sculptor, died, at Canne?, on the Ist inst. 
He had been in such bad health for soe time that his recovery was 
generally regarded as hopeless. 


MR. JusTICE KEATING has declared Mr, Tillett not duly elected for 
Norwich, in consequence of the bribery ef a vorer named Yaxley by a Mr, 
Lacey, acting under the orders of Mr. Ray. His Lordship said the coalition 
of Mr. Tillett with Sir W. Ruesell was a mort unfortunate one; but Mr. 
Tillett must be held to be responsible for the acta of Ray, as agent of Sir 
W. Russell. Each party were ordered to pay their own costs. 


Mus. EDWARD THOMAS, whose five-act drama. ‘* Tic Wife's Tragedy,’ 
wax lately brought out at the Standard Theatre, is dead. Mrs, 
Thomes, who was the widow of a clergyman, was the author of soveral 
poems and other works. 


A WRI? foran election inthe borough of Newry, to fill the vacaney 
caused by the death of the late Mr. Kirk, will be issued early next week. 


Tus ACOUSTIC PROPERTIES of the Royal Albert Hail of Arts and 
Sciences were tested on Saturday. The results were pronounced satisfactory. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY has been requested to accept the office of pre- 
sideut of the Birmingham and Midland Institute for this year, The insti- 
tute has of late greatly increased in popularity and usefulness. Classes 
for the teaching of chemistry and literary subjects have an attendance of 
over & thousand students, The council are about to erect a new and much 
larger lecture theatre. 


THE MOST ELIGIBLE PORTION OF WOOLWICH DOCKYARD, it is pro- 
bable, will shortiy be tranferred to the War Department, A further effort 
is to be made to dispose of the eastern end, 


A METROPOLITAN POLICE-CONSTABLE was, on Tuesday, convicted 
before Mr. Woolrych of violation of dety. Part of his offence consisted in 
applying a term of reproach to a respectable married woman. He was 
fined £6. 


Tur NATIONAL REVENUE, from April 1 to Jan. 7, amounted to 
.831, a3 compared with £52,109,143 in the corresponding period of 
last year. The expenditure had been £54.790,008, The balance in the 
Bank of England on Saturday last was £909,292, 


Tue COMMLITEB FOR THE PRESERVATION OF WANDSWoRTH- 
COMMON have, it is stated, at length encceeded in effecting an amicable 
arrangement with Karl Spencer which will secure the common for public 
recreation and enjoyment. To carry into effect this arrangewens a bill 
will be submittea to Parliament next Session. 


M. dE CuARETTE, the Legitimist partisan chief who received a bad 
flesh wound in the thigh at Loigny, and was taken prisoner, has contrived 
to escape to Le Mans, M. Gambetta hus given him a General's 
commission. 


Tuk ELECTION OF A SCHOOL BOARD at Halifax has been accomplished 
without a contest. There were forty-six candidates, but an arrangement 
was entered into by which the number was reduced to eleven, the number 
of which the board is compored. One of the elected members is a Roman 
Catholic priest, the only ciergyman on the board, 


CaPTalIn D. 8. OGILVY, formerly in the British service, but who 
accepted, a few weeks ago, a commission in the French army, was killed by 
a ballet in the forehead, when gallantly charging the enemy at the battle 
of Beannde la Rolande, M, Gambetta is said to have held Captain Ogilvy 
in particular esteem, 


Tue MEAN TEMPERATURE of last week was 31'1, or 54 below the 
average of the same week in filty yeare, The lowest range of the thermo- 
meter at Greenwich was on Sunday week, when it registered 19 deg. 
Fabrenheit, 


AT A MEETING OF THE CAPTAIN RELIEF FUND COMMITTEX, keld on 
Wednesiay at the Mansion House, it waa stated that the totel amount 
received by the London Committee had been £4417, The draught of a letter, 
appealing for subscriptions througout the kingdom, was adopted. 


A LIRUTENANT IN TILE NAVY was, on Wednesday, charged at the 
Westminster Police Court with having broken a street-lamp. His defence 
was that be had done it for a wager. ‘I'he contractor for keeping the Jamps 
in repuir stated that 400 were smashed last week, and that in the first three 
days of the present week 300 others had shared a similar fate. The 
defendant was fined £4, and ordered to pay the damages and the costs, 


Tuk CHAIBMAN OF THE LONDONDERRY QUARTER SESSIONS has 
delivered the first important decision under the Irisn Land Act. A tenant 
of Sir Hervey Bruce, M.P., claimed compensation to the extent of £264, 
for alleged improvements eilected on his holding. The landlord relied upon 
a set-off on account of bad cultivation and unskilful management. This, 
however, was not eustaines, and judgment to a qualified extent was given 
for the tenant, . 


M. GLAIs-B1z0IN, while on a visit to the camp of Conlie, recog.jised a 
mobiot of his district. He asked him what had been doing at the cawp for 
the last month. * It would be difficult to say,” was the answer. M. Glais- 
Bizoin insisted. ‘* Well,” said the soldier, at last, ** we have changed 
shirts four timesand generals-in-chief three times.” M, Glais-Bizoin con- 
tinued his walk, without asking for further information, 


SERGEANT J. E. DAVIES, of the 42nd Highlanders, has been found 
guilty, by a district court-martial, of éefalcatiuns while in charge of the 
regimental cauteen, to the amount of upwards of £140, and sentenced to bo 
reduced to the rank of a private, to und:rgo imprisonment with hard 
labour for six months, and to forfeit all claim to past service. 


THE “CITY PRESS” ALMANACK FOR 1871 is embellished with beauti- 
fully-engraved portraits of the Right Hon, the Lord Mayor, Mr, Alderman 
and Sheriff Owden, and Mr. Sher.t? Jones; and contains the names and 
addresses of the Common Councilaen, list of the City officers, and other 
interesting and important matters valuable to all citizens, 


TUE PRUSSIAN WAR OFFICE has adopted a new mode of rewarding 
military meric, Instead of showering orders and clasps upon the troops as 
hitherio, gailant deeds will be henceforth noted in the Gazette, every man 
who has distinguished himeelf being awarded a short paragraph commemo- 
rative of his conduct. The wotices already published form a valuable con- 
tribution (in the opinion of the Beriiu correspoudent of the 7imes) to the 
history of the war, 


SEVERAL CONVICTIONS FOR SMOKING ON THE METROPOLITAN 
RaILWayY bave recently taken place. The directors lately received a com- 
munication from the Board of Trade reminding them cof the exemption of 
the line from the operation of the Act of 1868, and intimating that if the 
company were unable to put a stop to the practice, the reavon for relieving 
them of the necessity for providing smoking-comparcments wculd appear 
no longer to exist. 


THE GCARIBALDIAN OFfrficenrs who have been taken prisoners are to be 
rent to Rijoigsberg, and only tne Frenchmen among them are to be allowed 
the privileges conceded to other persons of the seme rank, ‘The Italians, 
Spaniards. Greeks, and Poles will be lodged in the barracks and closely 
watched. ney will, in other words, be treated as privates, A large number 
of prisoners are to be quartered in East Prussia. 


THE SCHOONER Hanby, of Wexford, after striking on the Blackwater 
Bank, on the 10th inst., sprang a leak, and had to be run ashore at Cahore, 
in the county of Wexford, when her crew of five men were saved by the 
Sir George Bowles life-boat, belonging to the National Life-Boat Institu- 
tion, The Wicklow jife-boat of the eociety also went afloat in reply to 
signals of distress from a large chip laden with corn and bound to Dublin, 
and put o piloton board, the muster being ignorant of his exact position, 


TWELVE THOUSAND ALSATIAN VOLUNTEERS, it is said, have joined 
the Frenen armies siuce their country was taken possession of by the 
Germans, and others sre daily coming on, They escape by night, they make 
their way over the mountains, they pass through Switzerland, weary, 
hungry, footsore, and even shoeless, to take their places in the ranks and to 
fight for France and for rescue from the rulers to whom they will never 
willingly submit. ‘How can we give them up?” a French gentleman 
said to a correspondent, the other day, when running over a list of killed 
and wounded, in which Alsatian names frequently occurred. 


COLONEL TAILUANT, the Commandant of Phalsburg, writes the follow- 
ing letter tothe Liberté of L' Hérauit :—* The French journals bave repeated, 
copying foreign papers, that Poalsburg has capitalated. Phalsburg hus nov 
capitulated, After having repulsed two attacks in force, endured four 
bombardments, when we saw that provisions were about to tai), we drowned 
our powder, broke the 11,000 guns in our soldiers’ bands, and spiked our 
sixty-five cannon in the arsenal and broke up the carriages, On the day 
bread failed we opened our gatez, informing the Prussians that we had 
destroyed all our material of war, and that we asked nothing. That is 
certainly not a capitulation.” 
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THE LOUNGER. 


Henze is a curious instance of official blundering. I find it set 
forth at some length in a letter signed ‘*A Conservative,’ and 
ublished in the London and China Telegraph. The Ellenborough, 
Pivell-known crazy old sailing-ship, was taken up at Hong-Kong 
to bring home about 170 military and other invalids. She left 
rt on May 22 last; she arrived here late in December—thus 
taking seven months for the voyage, whilst the Taeping, also a 
sailing-ship, which left Macao on June 10, three weeks later, 
arrived abcut eleven weeks before the Ellenborough ; and another 
ship, which left Hong-Kong a week after the Ellenborough, 
arrived at the mouth of the Channel about the time when the 
Ellenborough was leaving the Cape of Good Hope in October. 
The cost for freight and keep of these invalids was £150 a head, 
which is about one fifth more than the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company would have charged for bringing them home in half the 
time. And think of the discomfort of these invalids! The 
letter tells us that, “‘ leaving China when the summer was well on, 
they had two months of the sweltering heat of the China Sea and 
Strait, another summer in the Atlantic tropics, and got home in 
a severe English winter.’” 


One of the favourite panaceas of the old Whig doctors for Irish 
litical evils was the payment of Roman Catholic priests by the 
tate. The argument in its favour was short, and, to the afore- 
said Whig doctors, conclusive. ‘* The priests,’’ they said, 
«exercise enormous influence over the Irish Roman Catholic 
ple ; and it is always exercised in opposition to the State. Let 
the State pay the priests, and then they will exercise their 
influence in favour of the State.’”’ Hear how an Edinburgh 
Reviewer in 1842 puts the case:—‘It is not merely,’’ he says, 
‘the priest with his sacred influence, but the native leader of the 
native race that would be won over by the conciliation of the 
clergy. One popular leader may die, and another may lose his 
power; and the alliance formed with a party now enjoying 
popular favour may be rendered useless to-morrow by some change 
in the tide of popular opinion. But a priesthood sway- 
ing the minds of the population by the influence of 
religion as well as those of kindred, neighbourhood, and 
community of feeling, wields the durable power that insti- 
tutions surviving through successive generations continue 
to draw from sources of human feeling so universal and lasting.’’ 
This was published about thirty years ago; and many an old 
Whig, as he read it, nodding approvingly his wise head the while, 
thought it the perfection of wisdom, But this policy was not 
approved by the people. LExcter Hall lashed itself into fury 
against the proposal to recognise and endow Antichrist. But, 
apart from this, the solid English people felt, rather than reasoned, 
as their way is, that to bribe a priesthood with State pay to keep 
down the people was not a creditable policy. ‘lt may Jook very 
well, but I don’t like it,’’ was their answer. And so the Whi 
doctors could not get their panacea administered, and it is well 
for us they could not, for, had they succeeded, the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Protestant State Church would 
have been an exceedingly difficult if not an impossible task. More- 


over, we should have been now paying the price without receiving | 


the article, for that priestly influence which was thought to be so 
**durable,’”’ so *‘ universal,’’ so *lasting,’’ is—witness the election 
at Meath—gone. The great Whig doctors could not foresee—they 
never could see far beyond their noses—that superstitious reverence 
for priests was, like all superstitions, inevitably, inexorably doomed 
to pass away, as culture—not the mere culture of schoolsa—in its 
quiet way should sap and ultimately destroy credulity, 


Those angry thunder-clouds which have of late lowered over 
us in the political hemisphere, lurid, charged with lightning as 
they appeared to be, portentous to the safety of the country, or, 
at least, to her Majesty’s Government, are, as the time for Par- 
liament to meet approaches, rapidly disappearing—as the manner 
of such things in such caseis, And yet, tomany of her Majesty's 
subjects how terrible they looked! The truth is, though, as most 
now begin to see, and many all along have seen, these were not 
thunder-clouds at all, but mere huge bubbles, blown up by the 
fiery breath of angry-partisan newspapers, ex-officials longing for 
office ; or dupes—honest, perhaps, but weak and credulous, These 
thingsare notnew. They frequently appear in the vacation, and 
generally, pricked by the Ithuriel spear of some Minister of the 
Crown, or able Investigator, disappear when Parliament is about 
to meet. 

But let us drop from figures of speech to facts, or alleged 
facts—similacra, things looking like facts. First, said the 
alurmists, we are liable to invasion at any moment. This was 
thought to be indisputable; and yet one finds it diffi- 
cult to discover a Power now capable of invading us. France, 
in the celebrated ‘‘three panics,’’ was the bugbear; but 
France is clearly no longer %> be Prussia ? 
have read and heard that as soon as Prussia shall 
have done with France “she will turn upon us;’’ but though 
Prussia has the finest army in the world, she has but a small 
navy—only six ironclads, Surely, then, we may decide at once 
that invasion by Prussia is not to be feared. Austria has a some- 
what ir navy than Prussia; but still it is, when 
com: with ours, insignificant. Then comes Russia, Well, at 
once we may dismiss Russia by saying that, powerful as she is on 
land, her navy is quite inadequate tothe task of invading England. 
‘We may, then, surely put aside this invasion theory fcr the pre- 
sent. ‘‘ But we may have to go to war?’ Granted. ‘ And ought 
to be prepared for it?’? Grantedagain. ‘And we are not in any 
way,”’ as an alarmist in the journalistic line asserted the other 
day. I met this gentleman in the streets, and this conversation 
occurred between us, ‘* Well,”’ said he, after we had reciprocated 
the compliments of the season, ‘‘ when are those fellows going 
out (meaning her Majesty’s Ministers) ? In March, I should say.” 
“Why should they go out?’ I asked. “Why? Because 
the country won’t stand them. Here we are almost certain to 
have war, a have no stores for b ad - no ony = 
naming, no ri Ro guns, no gunpowder | must have them 
out;’’ and then he rushed poh at looked after him, wonder- 
ing how so small a head could carry so many foolish notions. But, 
as he only said what many believe, or did beliew e, it will be well 
to say a few words about these notions, Firat, then, as to naval 
stores. Observe, nobody now says that we have no navy. It is 
allowed now that we have the most pone navy in the world. 
But then, of what use is that if the ships for want of stores cannot 
go tosea? Of no use, of course. But it is not true that there is 
a deficiency of stores. If an enemy’s fleet were to appear in the 
Channel to-morrow, not a ship of ours, for want of stores, need stop 
in port. Second, not enough soldiers. can be more false, 
We have more soldiers than we have had since the great French 
war; but they need to be massed into an army; and this is 
our weak point. We have materials for an army, but 
not an ; and that must be, and will 
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Sir Denis le Marchant I hear, now formally resigned his 
office ; and next Session Sir Thomas Erskine May, K.C.B., late 
First Clerk-Assistant, will appear at the table as Clerk of the 
House of Commons: 


| steel-engraved frontispiece, from Millais, by Jeens. 
| great oversight not to insert a blank leaf at the end. At present, 
| while a young lady is playing Mr. Leslie’s bara-door fantasy, her 
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about a year ago appointed Second Clerk-Assistant. His salary 
will be £1500, with a furnished house. The place of Second Clerk- 
Assistant has been given to Mr. Milman, son of the late Dean 
Milman. Mr. Milman has for many years been a clerk in the 
Public Bill Office. The salary of the Second Clerk-Assistant is 
£1000 a year. Mr. Joseph Postlethwaite has retired from the 
Clerkship of the Journals ; and is succeeded by Mr. Bull, of the 
Journal Office. Rumour has reported throughout the land that 
Mr. W. H. Gladstone, son of the Premier and M.P. for Whitby, 
was to be the Second Clork-Assistant—and very absurd it was of 
Rumour so to report. 


The new dining-rooms, two in number, but connected by a door, 
are nearly furnished. They are very capacious, airy, and light, 
with a pleasant outlook over the river. They occupy the sites of 
the old tea-room and the conference chamber. 


rooms are to be, one a tea-room and the other a news-room. The 


cupboards of the members have been removed from the corridor | 


leading to the Speaker's secretary’s room to the corridor which 
leads from the lobby to the library. The former corridor is fitted 
up with shelves for the overflowings of the library. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, ET. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of the first of Mr. Ruskin's 
‘* Letters to the Workmen and Labourers of Great Britain.’’ One 
is to appear every month; the author retains the entire control 
over the circulation; he does not advertise the letters; and, 
ae in this pamphlet form, they are to be bought only of 

ir. G. Allen, Heathtield Cottage, Keston, Kent, for sevenpence 
each ; at least, that is the price of number one. Keston is, 


believe, out Bromley way ; at least, I know an old hostelry there | 


named “ Keston Mark.”’ At any rate, the letters will be carefully 
read by me, and carefully noticed: These letters are inscribed 
‘Fors Clavigera.’’ One of your contemporaries has recollected 
that “‘clavigera’’ means club-bearer as well as key-bearer; 


but there is a good deal more of the scalpel than the club in | 


this letter, 

In Temple Bar, Mrs, Edwardes, the author of ‘ Archie Lovell,”’ 
continues with felicitous gaicty and force her story of ‘Ought 
We to Visit Her?’ In the same periodical ‘‘A Woman's Scream” 
is also very good, 

By-the-way, Sir, and not quite @ propos de bottes (though I shall 
not say apropos of what or of whom), I never pass a mouth with- 
out finding the name Macenas misspelt in about fifty places. 

The Gentleman's Annual, being the New-Year's supplemout of 
| the Gentleman's Magazine, contains a good summary of what may 
| be called the outcome of the year 1870 in politics, literature, 
| science, agriculture, &c, But purely personal feeliug breaks out 
| in too many instances, both in the praise and blame, and in those 

evasive passages which are weither praise nor blame, One sen- 
tence I must quote, It is said, under the head of literature, that 
* Mr. So-and-so's poem (L need not quote the title) has made 
® substantial reputation for the author, His poems are tender 


without his overwhelming and often incompreheusible wordiness.”’ 
I hope your readers wi'l believe me when I say that the ‘poetry "’ 
of the writer here in question is absolutely beneath criticisiz— 
| quite a joke, in its way. Unfortunately, too many people, when 

they come across a thing of this kind, will simply say, ‘‘ Hah! 
opinions differ.” But, as I have tried to explain before, there is 
| a lineup to or down to which opinions do not differ, though tastes do. 
| One man may dislike Wordsworth and adore Scott; but no judge 

of peety will say Wordsworth is a ‘‘duffer,’? who cannot write 
good verses, or will assert that ‘* Lucy’’ is not a beautiful poem. 
Again, plenty of people dislike Mr. Tennyson—that is, they do not 
take to his veins of thought and fecling, and they tind him 
thin and vague in expression. But no man of taste ever read the 
songsin ‘ ‘The Princess’’ and denied that the author was a poet. 
You will find readers who cannot relish any of the ‘Idylls” 
except the ‘‘ Morte d'Arthur,’’ yet everybody likes that. Butwe 
must draw the line somewhere ; and when we fiod the appreben- 


siveness and the skill fall below a certain level, we, with more or | 


less qualification, thrust the verse-maker out of the temple. Now 
and ther it is found necessary to say, ‘This writer Comes so near 
that we can hardly decide, and must let Time give the verdict.’ 
But there is an immense number of cases in which we can instan- 
tuneously say, **' This maker of verses isa duffer, and will be a 
duffer all his days.’’ One very easy guide for critic isa writer's 
knowledge of the mechanism (as people call it) of hisart. A John 
Clare or a Bloomfield will, from sheer want of education, make a 
mistake now and then; but still we see at a glance that the man 
knows the use of his tools, On the other hand, when we finda 
man of education blundering, ‘‘ duffer’’ fashion, in the mechanical 
part of his business, we find enough to condemn him. Against 
bad criticism the general reader has, unfortunately, no security 
except in his own watchfulness. ‘The Ldinburgh Review had 
nothing but abuse for Byron's first volume, Wordsworth spoke 
kindly of it. Ten thousand people read the Edinburgh, and not 
ten heard Wordsworth’s condemnation of its article ou Byrow. 

The Young Gentleman's Magazine catches my eye only for two 
reasons. One of these is the picture of the ship “‘ The Great Hurry,’’ 
a beautiful specimen of colour-printing by Messrs. Leighton 
Brothers. A finer example of the art I never saw—the delicate 
exactness of the work is surprising. ‘the other matter that 
caught my eye is an article on ‘ Dulcimers, and How to Make 
One.”’ This is written with admirable completeness and clear- 
ness; and the magazine appears to be a capital one for boys. 

The People’s Magazine begins the new year with a strong num- 
ber. It isa well-illustrated and beautifully-printed periodical ; 
excellently udapted for such readers as the 8. P. C. K, usually 
caters for. 

The St. James's has changed its cover. 


It always contains 
good story-telling, and the 


present number is no exception; 
but some of the contents are *‘ amateurish.’ This, by-the-way, 
is the fault of the St. James's. ‘* Author and Actress’’ is full of 
clever things; but it contains material enough for ten novels. It 
is a particular in which one's best sagacity may easily be at fault, 
when there is as much merit in the writing as there is here; but 
this story, I should suppose, is the work of an inexperienced 
writer. 

The Leisure Hour is not merely good: it is excellent, 
rather have the chief illustration than the photograph from which 
it is copied. 

Messrs, Cassell and Co. have’ published The Household Record 
and Annual Domestic Guide for 1871: a Register of Home Events 
and Transactions. This contains a good deal of useful informa- 
tion and plenty of blank ruled paper, arranged like the index of a 
ledger. But should there not huve been an ulmanack—and a little 
less of advertising ? 

That reminds me. Leslie's Musical Annual, published by the 
same house, contains some nice dance aud soug muske—one very 
amusing fantasy, by the editor, entitled the * Asthmatic Cock of 
the Holmwood.’’ The book is worth getting, if . A. the 

ut it isa 


sweetheart, looking over her shoulder, sees, and knows that she 
sees, a huge page of staring advertisements about Whelpton's 
Pills, and Bragg’s Charcoal Biscuits, and other such matiers— 
which assuredly belong to the tacenda of the drawing-room. The 


| work is very pretty; but, as Othello says, “‘ fiat is a fault.” 


Fortunately, it is one ed. 


, £2000 a year, with furnished house. | begun in this number, 


In Good Words, M. De Edwards (whom we all keow 
so well as one of the élite of lady novelists) opens her story of 
“The Sylvestres’” in a highly inviting manner. Nuthaniel 
Hawthorne's ‘First Impressions of France and Italy’’ are also 


The paper on ‘ Hugh Miller’’ is inte- 


Sir Thomas will be succeeded by Mr. Reginald Palgrave, who was | resting—from the nature of the subject—and is, indeed, highly 


The old dining- | 


and delicate, having all the quaint imagination of Swinburne | 


5 woold the Fairy Euterprive, and the Demon Bow-Wow," 1 
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| intelligent; but, in spite of this writer's doctrine that “to the 
| true man obst» cles are no real evil,’’ &c. (a doctrine most mourn- 
fully contradicted in poor Miller's whole career), it is impossible 
not to wish that Miller had ‘sat under ’’ someone lke Dr. 
Channing. The portrait speeks volumes. Poor fellow! As far 
as I can judge from these brief hints of his life, he appears 
to have been far too readily influenced on one or two particular 
sides, and to have lost his balance in trying to co-ordinate 
things which can never be co-ordinated, It is all very well to say, 
| in fine generalities, that he did not see why such and such beliefs 
should interfere with such and such processes of personal growth. 
He did not clearly seewhy. But see he did, from first to last. His 
struggles were the struggles of one who saw. And, ‘true man’”’ 
| a8 he was, he was a man spoiled—and foiled—by those precious 
| obstacles,’” . 
Good Words for the Young appears in a greatly-improved form, 


and is as full of life and sweetness as ever. Lady Barker is very 
amusing, as usual, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

This has been a week of little plays. The smallest and the 
worst isa trifling sketch, called “The Rights of Woman,” pro- 
duced, for no one knows what reason, at the GLoBE. Miss Schiff, 
the authoress, has but a faint notion of what material is required 

| for a smali play. The Globe just at this moment requires a 
powerful and well-written comedy to atone for the sad faults of 
the present management. Out of perversity, no doubt, the Globe 
gives us a weak and ill-written litte sketch, altogether unworthy 
of a theatre in London. Boys who are stage-struck have a dozen 
such amateurish efforts on their hands. Many sharp girls have, 
no doubt, plenty of such comediettas hidden away in their desks. 
In Miss Schiff’s piece, construction and dialogue are alike as weak 
as water. The actors engaged had no chance at all. 
| _ A comedietta of a very different kind has been produced at the 
Roxatty. ‘Dora's Device’? is a pretty little play. The 
author modestly refused his name until the audience forced 
| him from his retirement, and Mr, R. Reece came forward to 
receive the applause to which he was justly entitled. This is 
| exactly the kind of piece which the Royalty requires. It 
suits a young company, and from it I augur that Mr. Reece will 
| work away again, and give us some more bright and clever plays. 
| He has broken new ground very successfully. His piece is 
| soundly written. There is no artificiality or trickiness about it. 
The writing is what one would expect from an educated gentle- 
| mon; and, when some of the long speeches have been cut down 
a bit and it plays » little closer, ‘* Dora's Device’? will, I expect, 
be popular, Miss Henrietta Hodson, like a true artist, does 
not, because she is manageress, seize on the leading character. 
Miss Ruchel Sanger plays the lead, and nicely too, and Miss 
| Hodson, im her own line, could not be better. Hee bright face, 
her sweet voice, aud her charming manner are quite invaluable. 
| But there is other good acting to be seen, A dirty “ slavey ”’ 

(this is really ithe wurd)—a lodging-house ‘* Marchioness,’’ with a 
warm heart—is one of the best- written characters, and, in its way, 
the best acted. Miss Fanny Leng I have often noticed asa clever 
| little actress in burlesque ; but here she gets a chance she has not 
| had before, and shows us some acting quite refreshing, it is so 
| clever, She has uot very much to do, but L do uot think the part 

could have been better played. Mr, A, Wood and Mr. Flockton 
were of service; and when a young lover is obtained who is pre- 
seutable, the new play will be well worth seeing. I am delighted 
to see the Koyalty doing so well. It has again a mistress who 
encourages #}] that is pleasant and pure, 

Next week we are to have the long-promised “ War,’’ at the 
St. JAMEs's; a comedy, by-the-by, which has already been 
played in Boston—I know not yet with what result. M. Henri 
Nertann, a French actor of some eminence, appears in it; and L 
trust that, at last, Mr. Robertson's ill-luck away from the Prince 
of Wales's will desert him. 

“Joan of Arc’’ is also promised shortly at the Quren's, in 

which Mrs, Rousby will appear as a. fresh study for the photo- 
graphers; and on Saturday next the experiment of opening a new 
theatre in Belgravia will be tried. ‘The Court Theatre is next 
door to the Sloane-street station, and I hear that places can be 
booked at any station on the Metropolitan Railway. Mr. W. 8. 
Gilbert gives us au original comedy called ** Under His Thumb;"’ 
and Mr, Frank Marshal opens the ball with a comedietta. The 
company boasts some strong names, aud if the plays are good the 
| theatre will do very well, 
I have seen another excellent conjuror. Before the boys and 
| girls go back to school let them be taken by all means to see M. 
Hermann, the prestidigitateur, at the Kayrtian HALu. He is 
both neat and quick, and the entertainment is well worth a visit. 

The evergreen ** ‘Vicket-of-Leave Man’’ has been revived at the 
HOLnORN, as, of course, it was a cnpital opportunity to catch Mr. 
Henry Neville, Miss Lydia Foote, Miss Hughes, and Mr. Stephens 
all together again. ‘The favourite play must go. It isan excellent 
drama, and it is thoroughly well acted. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed will produce a new entertain- 
ment, with a “‘novel’’ title, at the Royat GALLERY or ILLUs- 
TRATION, On Monday, the 23rd instant. It iscailed ** A Sensation 
Novel,’ and the characters and combination of incidents in 
this class of literature have been ably satirised, I hear, by Mr. 
W. 8. Gilbert, the author. The “ Musical Notes” are by Mr. 
German Rerd; the ‘* Vignettes’? by Mr. and Mrs. Reed, Miss 
Fanny Holland, Mr. Corney Grain, and Mr. Arthur Cecil; and 
the ‘‘ Frontispiece ’’ is by Mr. John O'Connor. The clever enter- 
taiment of ** Ages Ago,’’ which has run more than 350 nights, 
will be finally withdrawn next Saturday, the 21st inst. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE PANTOSIME, 

Mr..Henry B. Farnie seems a very prolific writer. Four pieces 
from his pen are being performed in London at the present time. 
He has a pantomime at the Crystal Palace, a burlesque at the 
Adelphi, a prose extravaganza at the Princess's, aud a lyric legend 
at the Alhambra. An opéretta called * The Crimson Scarf,’” 
the libretto by Mr. Farnie, was aunounced for production at 
Astley’s on Boxing Night; but at the last moment the farce of 
‘Englishmen in Paris’? was substituted. Mr, Farnie’s Crystel 
Palace pantomime, entitled ** Gulliver; or, Harlequin Brobdingnag, 
saw on 
Tuesday. The plot, when one reads the ‘“book,’’ is perfectly 
clear; but the piece as acted is simply incomprehen-ivle. All 
pantomimes produced by Mr. KE. T. Smith are edited by that 
gentleman. The author arranges his scenes: Mr. Smith dis« 
arranges them, and the piece is played in avcordance with his 
own eccentric notions. The result is not satis actory to the 
audience, and I can only surmise what the poor author's feelings 
must be. I have not yet forgotten how Mr. Gilbert's ** Cock 
Robin ”’ was mutilated by Mr. Smith. Gulliver is represented by 
Miss Caroline Parkes. © ‘There is not the slightest reason why the 
part should be played by a lady. The effect of the Liliput scene: 
would be considerably increased if Gulliver's represcutative were 
a tall man. On Tuesday Miss Parkes was suffering from a sore: 
throat; and of course was unable to sing. Indeed, there was very” 
little singing, for Miss Annie Thirlwall, who plays Saccharissa,, 
was almost as mute as Miss Parkes. The scenery generally is 
well painted, and the tran<formation has novelty to recommend 

here are two Clowns, Messrs. Harry Boleno and Adolph: 
Rowella. Mr. Rowella’s scene is, to wy thinkiag, the fuuniest. 


Forty Hostraaes lately arrested among the wealthiest inhabitants off 
Dijon and Gray were so well received by the inbabicants of Frankfor, who 
eubsertbed to give them free lodgimgs and @ good dinner, that the Prassiang: 
hastened them away from the town. As they pissed throngh Uas-el, 
Napoleon ILI. sent @ patronising meenge from Wilhelmsbine, to aay he 
would be happy to eee them; but, allhough among the number were 
several who had been cajoled into voting the pléviacite, the curt answer of 
one and all was that they did nct wish to make his acquaintance, 
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1. Waterworks. 2. Village of Reuille:, wi h the Park of Maimaison. 3. Windmill Battery, 4. Fort Mont Valérien. 5, The Seine. 6. Village of Bougival. 7. Church of the Invalides, 8. Louviciennes, 
MONT VALERIEN, PARIS, FROM THE WATERWORKS AT LOUVICIENNES.—srx racz 29. 
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RECEPTION OF KING AMADEO IN MADRID. 
Kinc AMADEO passed what may be called his first night in 
Spain on board the Numancia in Carthagena harbour, after visit- 


ing the arsenal and hospitals, and leaving a large sum of money | 


for the charities. Before starting next morning he learnt the news 
of the death of Prim, and his grief knew no bounds. He slept 
on Sunday night in the old kingly palace at Aranjucz, and on 
Monday, about noon, the Royal train started for Madrid. Snow 
was falling all the morning, rendering the streets of Madrid almost 
impassable for horses, and completely so for carriages. At the 
station the Regent went to receive him. ‘There were also present 
the Ministers, the Captaiu-General, the civil and military 
governors, the Ayuntamiento, the Council of State, the Admiralty, 
the judges and magistrates, commissions from the Cortes, from 
the army, and from other public bodies, with a vast and orderly 
crowé both inside and outside the station. A guard of honcur of 
riflemen and artillery was waiting in the stetion, and the road tothe 
Cortes was lined with troops and volunteers. An hour or two before 
the arrival of the Royal train, some commotion was caused 
in the city by the retirement of the bulk of the troops from the 
Puerta del Sol and other points to their barracks, and ¢ rumour 
arose that the King had got frightened and turned back. It was 
industriously spread by those who wanted him to turn back. Of 
course no such reason existed. The fact was, the cold was so 
intense and the snow falling so fast that the troops were ordered 
into their barracks to change their parade dress for more suitable 
clothing, as the arrival of the King would be somewhat delayed 
by the snow on the lines A few minutes before two the whistle 
of the Royal train was heard, and it speedily entered the station. 
It was preceded by a pilot engine and drawn by two locomotives. 
Prince Amadeus was warmly embraced by the Regent, who 
had a no less warm embrace for his great-hearted companion 
of the Revolution, the noble ‘Topete. Loud cries from 
the assembled multitude of ‘Viva el Rey!’ were speedily 
taken up by the crowds outside the station, The Prince 
wore the uniform of a Captain-General, with the Toison de Oro 
and the grand cross of Carlos 111. The Regent represented to 
him that in consequence of the extremely slippery state of the 
streets he thought he had better commence his march in a car- 
riage, but the Prince declined, saying he would prefer going on 
horseback. He also expressed a wish to be taken first to the 
Church of the Atocha, to see the remains of General Prim. This 
wish was gratified, and the young Prince was much moved whien 
he contemplated the features of the man te whom he owed his 
crown, cold and stiff in death, What thoughts must have crossed 


| he saluted every instant in right Royal manner. Arrived at the 
! palace, he was obliged to go out on the balcony, so vehement were 
| the acclamations of the multitude and their desire to see him. He 
| gave a “Viva Espana!’’ to which 10,000 throats replied ‘* Viva 
el Rey!" After this he received various heads of departments 
and dined in private with his adjutants. In the evening he went 
to the house of the Regent, accompanied only by one adjutant, 

and paid the Duke and Duchess de la Torre an unexpected visit. 

| When the carriage drew up to the palace gate he observed it had 
| six horses. He ordered four to be taken out, remarking he had 
never been accustomed to more than two. Thus ended his first 
day in Madrid. The impression he created everywhere was most 
| favourable. 


| LORD DERBY ON OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
Last Saturday evening the Countess of Derby distributed the 


the Guildhall of Preston. There was a large audience, After 
the prizes had been given out, Lord Derby, who was received with 
cheers, said:—All popular movements in a free country have a 
| tendency to pass through various stages, in no one of which do 
they receive exactly a strict measure of justice, First they are 
pooh-poohed; then, when they are taken up enthusiastically by a 
large number of people, a great deal more is expected of them 
than in the nature of things can be réalised; lastly, these expecta- 
tions being in a certain measure disappointed, there is a reaction 
of feeling, and the real good they have done and are doing is 
scarcely rated at its true value. Now, the volunteer movement 
has not been altogether exempt from the operations of that 
general law, It has not had, indeed, much neglect to complain 
of, or much opposition to encounter. It hit exactly the popular 
feeling, and its success was greater and more rapid than any- 
one could have foreseen, We can remember when an officer 
of high rank in the regular army was denounced in the most violent 
terms for expressing, in rather imprudently plain language, his 
doubts as to the efficiency of the volunteer force. And now, I am 
afraid, the cold fit has succeeded to the hot fit. There is a ten- 
dency rather to pic holes than to oppose; and, instead of ad- 
miring the zeal and public spirit which leads 150,000 men to give 
up to unpaid national duty a great part of that leisure of which 
many of them have not too much, public opinion is quick and 
ready to note and to enlarge upon those deficiencies the existence 
of which, to some extent, is not to be denied, but which are more 
or less inseparable from the constitution of a volunteer force. The 
moral I draw is, don’t set too much value on the casual criticism 


his mind at that moment! ‘The assassins’ work ley before him, 
and he could not help being conscious that his own life lay at the 
mercy of the same cruel hands. It was enough to shake the for- 
titude of anyone, however strong-minded. On leaving the 
church the Prince remounted and rode through the streets to the 
Congreso, He was received by the crowds everywhere with vivas 
and manifestations of pleasure. 

Inside the Congreso the railings of the President's tribune had 
been removed; on a carpet of cloth and gold, richly embroidered, 
were two tables, also covered with red and gold cloths. One of 
these served for the President. On the other were the Royal 
crown and sceptre. They had been raked up from the recess in 
which they had lain quiet so long. Their cushion had evidently 
been lost or stolen, and these valuable articles presented a some- 
what comical appearance, served up as they were on a silver tray. 
Immediately behind the two tables were chairs, handsomely gilt, 
for the King, the Regent, and the secretaries. At the left of the 
tribune a platform had been erected for the Diplomatic Corps. 
Mr. and Mrs. Layard were the first to arrive. When this plat- 
form was full, as it speedily became—for there was not one 
Minister absent—it represented a most brilliantappearance. The 
€eputies were all in proper trim—white gloves, &c. The pro- 
ceedings commenced at two o'clock. The President declared the 
Session open “for the swearing of his Majesty the King.’ The 
Acta of the last Session was read and approved; then the Acta 
of the Session of Nov. 16, when the King was voted, and the 
Acta of acceptation were read. 

The President then called for the reading of the list of deputies 
who had been nominated to receive the King. Thirty-two names 
were read by the secretary, President: ‘‘The deputies whose 
names have just been read will be good enough to go out and 
fulfil their mission.”’ 

They retired, and there was a few moments’ silence, Very soon 
one of the Cortes officials entered the door and cried out, ‘Su 
Majestad el Rey!?’ Instantly the House and galleries rose. 
The various Commissions entered first, followed by a large num- 
ber of Generals and officers in full uniform, A buzz, a hush, and 
then a loud * Viva el Rey!’’ burst from those surrounding the 
door, and the stately figure of Spain’s future ruler entered, fol- 
lowed by the Regent, Topete, and the rest of the Ministers. He 
walked deliberately to the Tribune, where he stood for an instant 
and looked round the assembly, who, all on foot except the 
President, returned his look with a ‘*Viva el Rey!" Ata 
sign from the President the Prince sat down on the chair at his 
right hand. The Regent occupied the one on his left. The 
Regent then came forward, the House still standing, and read a 
resignation of his powers, in the course of which he said: 
‘¢T am not sorry we have passed through many difficulties, for 
they leave us a record of having fulfilled the duties imposed on 
us by the country. At last the end of our work has arrived, and 
the day for me to resign my powers. I abandon my high office 
with a tranquil conscience, serenely waiting the verdict of my 
country, and feeling beforehand recompensed for the anxieties I 
have gone through in it. May Heaven listen to my fervent 
prayers for the prosperity and the future of my country! If my 
wishes do not deceive me, I expect our fellow-citizens will pre- 
serve a grateful memory of this Assembly, whose work is to be 
unrolled in the reign to-day begun, and from which we all hope 
will flow the prosperity of our noble nation.”’ 

The secretary then read the Constitution of 1869, which took 
some time, from its great length. The President then said—‘‘ We 
are now about to administer the oaths.’’ The King, the Regent, 
and all rose. The stillness wasintense. President: ‘‘Youaccept 
and swear to keep, and to cause to be kept, the Constitution of 


1869 of the Spanish nation, the reading of which you have just | 


heard?’’ With his right hand ona copy of the Gospels, the King 
answered in a loud voice, and in perfect Spanish, though with an 
unmistakable Italian accent, ‘‘ Si, juro!’’ (Yes, I swear!). Pre- 
sident: ‘* Do you swear to keep, and to cause to be kept, the laws 
of the kingdom?’’ In the same emphatic manner, the King 


| the exclusive possession of an educated community. 


| 
| 


of the moment, whether it chance to be favourable or unfavour- 
able. No man, and no institution, that are much before the 
public ever receive strict justice. Sometimes they get a good deal 
more than their due, sometimes a good deal less. We are going 
to have a very military Session—I won’t say a warlike one, be- 
cause I believe the outcry for war is confined to an exceedingly 
small section of the public. But there is no doubt that military 
organisation will be the subject of the day, and the arrangements 
which concern the volunteer army will be overhauled. as 
well as others. I sincerely hope, whatever may be done 
or left ‘undone, the volunteers will be allowed to remain 
as they are in two respects—first, in regard to the absence 
of any compulsion, direct or indirect, to enter the ranks; and, 
next, as to the practically gratuitous character of the service 
which they give. As to the more general subject of military 
defence, all I hope is—and it seems a modest expectation—that 
before we, the Legislature, go into that discussion our masters, 
the public, will know their own mind. A distinguished friend of 
mine said in the House of Commons years ago that armaments 
depend upon policy ; and I will venture to expand his words, and 
to add that before you can reasonably make up your minds as to 
what sort of navy and army you aye to have you must first have 
formed some definite idea as to what you wish or expect them to 
do. We should know clearly what we are about. LKverybody is 
agreed that national defence ought to be made thoroughly effective. 
There is no question about that; but, if we mean c= & defence, 
let us say so, and stick to that—if we mean something more, as 
some of us do, let those who do so acknowledge the fact. The 
one sure way of coming to grief is not to be agreed, or to be 
certain as to what we mean, but to be looking one way and 
pulling another. One thing more, and I think it is an observa- 
tion that will not hurt anybody’s sensibilities. We are going, no 
doubt, into an increased expenditure—the public expects and 
wishes it—including, to the credit of their patriotism, that 
part of the public which pays income tax, and on whom, of 
course, the tax will fall; but let us recollect that, though 
in this country, with its highly-paid labour, we cannot 
have efficiency without expense, still, though the converse of 
that rule does not hold good, as our unfortunate French 
friends have seen during the last six months, it is possible 
ta have a great deal of expense with very little efficiency. It is 
not a mere compliment to you that I say it—the expense which, 
of all outlay for military purposes, the rational and thinking part 
of the public least grudges is that which is required to bring up 
to the highest standard the scientific branches of the service. The 
one redeeming feature about war, as now carried on, when com- 
pared with the wars of earlier ages, is the great part which 
mechanical and scientific appliances play init. Never has thet 
fact come out more clearly than in the last six months. Never, I 
believe, has artillery been more largely employed, whether in 
sieges or in the field, or with more effect. And in that state of 
things, as applied to modern war generally, we have the best 
security for the triumph of civilisation over mere barbaric force. 
I do not undervalue moral agencies, or think that civilisation con 
sists in the perfecting of mechanism; but the fact remains that 
courage—physical courage—belongs to most northern races, and 
is displayed in all stages of society ; while mechanical skill is the 
slow growth of successive generations, and scientific resources are 
T have said 
nothing to you on any question of military detail, because I am 
thoroughly aware how liable civilians are to make themselves 
absurd when they talk of what they have not professionally 
studied. But there can be no harm in putting one or two sug- 
gestions into the form of queries, not as propositions, but to 
be answered by those who are better able to judge than I 
am. I would ask whether anybody has considered how far this 
new arm, which has not yet got an English name, the mitrailleuse, 
is suitable to volunteer practice? Itis light to handle, simple in 
construction, and peculiarly suited for defence, Another question: 
In the Navy there is a system of using field-guns for service on 


replied, ‘Si, juro!’’ President: ‘‘ If so you do, God will reward 
you! If not, He will demand it of you!’’ Then, turning to the 
Assembly, the President added, ‘The Cortes Constituyentes have 
witnessed and heard the acceptance and the oath the King has just 
taken to the Constitution and the laws of the Spanish nation. There 
therefore remains proclaimed King of Spain—Amadeo I. Spanish 
Constituyentes, ‘Viva el Rey!’’’ The whole Assembly re- 
lied, ‘‘Viva el Rey!’ and_ repeated it several’ times, 
*¢ Viva el Regente!’’ *‘ Viva el Presidente !’’ ‘* Viva la Liber- 
tad!’’ and *‘ Viva la Memoria del General Prim !’’ were given in 
succession, while the King and the Regent left the hall. 

The King next set out for the palace, but insisted, first of all, 
on paying a visit of condolence to the widow and_ orphans of 
General Prim. He was received at the Ministry of War by the 
Adjutants. When he entered the room where the Duchess and 
her children were seated he was much moved. He grasped her 
hand, but it was some time before he could speak. At last he 
managed, amid choking sobs, to address some words of consolation 
to her. She could not reply; but, seeing Topete standing 
behind, she flung herself into his arms and shed copious tears. 
The scene was deeply distressing. The Regent and everybody 
were completely overcome. After a few kind and loving words to 
the children, the King departed, and rode on horseback through 
the Calle Alcala and Calle Mayor to the ar All the ie he 
was received with vivas and acclamations by the populace, whom 


shore, which is excellently described by Admiral Paynter, a very 
distinguished naval officer, in words which I will read. He says: 
** These guns, which are Armstrong six and nine pounders, weigh- 
ing from 3 cwt. to Gcwt., are worked on a light field-carriage, 
carrying about twenty rounds of ammunition, and are drawn and 
worked with great facility by the men themselves, no horses being 
ever used ; can be carried, if necessary, across hedges and ditches, 
and thus be placed in positions which it would be impossible, from 
the natural obstacles of the ground, for artillery moved by horses 
to approach.’’ And he goes on, in an ably-written paper, to 
recommend the adoption of a similar system for volunteer artillery, 
not intended to supersede, but to supplement, the volunteer 
artillery now existing. Now, I don't venture to give an opinion 
on this scheme further than to say that on the face of it it appears 
to be simple, cheap, and likely to be efficient. There may, of 
course, be objections to it which I don’t see. I would only ask 
whether it is not worth the attention of our military authorities 
and of the public? And, lastly, we have heard a great deal, 
and shall hear a great deal more, about strengthening the 
militia, and opinions are divided asto making service in that force 
compulsory. Now, the difficulty of the question lies in this:—If 
you make service ye agee J upon everyone, you have an enormous 
waste of power; if you take only a few, and admit substitutes, 
the hardship falls exclusively on the poor. If, again, you take 
only a limited number, say, by lot, and admit no substitutes, the 


annual prizos te the volunteers of the Preston Artillery Corps, in | 


| burden is distributed in the most arbitrary and capricious manner, 
Every way the difficulty you have to deal with is a serious one. [ 
would just ask whether it has occurred to anybody that scheme 
of the following kind might work :—Assess every district in the 
country—take it by parishes, if you please—calling on each, ac- 
cording to its means, to contribute so many men to the militia or 
volunteers; or, in default of making up the number, to pay a 
certain sum in money for each man deficient, In that wey you 
avoid the hardship of driving any individual into the ranks, while 
you put upon every local community a strong pressure to encou- 
rage recruiting for the defensive service of thecountry. Probably, 
any man willing to serve would have 2 purse made up for him by 
his neighbours. I don’t throw out that hint as supposing it to be 
better than five hundred other similar schemes that might be 
devised ; but it strikes me that, by adopting some such principle, 
you might get over a difficulty which will be more and more felt 
the mere this subject is considered with a view to action. 


MINISTERS AND THEIR CONSTITUENTS. 
THE PREMIER. 


Lasr Saturday evening a meeting, convened by the Borough of 
Greenwich Advanced Liberal Association, was held at the Mitre 
Inn, to consider what steps should be taken in reference to a 
petition anonymously issued, and now in course of circulation for 
signature, calling on Mr. Gladstone to resign his seat for this 
borough. Mr. Thomas Horton, who presided, called attention to 
the dubious and wily wording of the uisition, which was so 
drawn up as to profess to emanate from the Liberal party—the 
electors by whom Mr, Gladstone was returned. The words, ‘* We 
respectfully, yet firmly, demand the restoration of our abused 
trust,’’ among others, were likely to convey this impression, and 
hence no time ought to be lost in exposing the origin of this 
mischievous document, which it was now clearly ascertained had 
emanated from the opponents of Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal 
cause, Mr, Jeffries said the requisition, worded as it was, was 
calculated to deceive a great many, and every effort was now 
being made to obtain the signatures of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters 
to it, so as to give it a colouring, and make it appear as though 
all parties were dissatisfied. There was a strong movement now 
afloat in order to try and influence the working men against him by 
arepresentation that he had been the meansof closing the dockyards, 
and thus appealing to their selfish interests in the matter, and hence 
it was very advisable that all should be made acquainted with 
the manner in which this resolution had been got up. Mr. Pegg 
moved the first resolution, ‘‘That while we are of opinion that 
there is an apparent want of sympathy on the part of Mr. 
Gladstone towards the electors of this borough, by his refusing on 
various occasions to mect his constituents in public meetings, we 
have accepted as a justification the great pressure of official 


| duties since the dissolution of Parliament. We regret to know 
| thata small Tory clique in the constituency have drawn up o 


requisition asking the Premier to resign his seat; we unanimously 
protest against the spirit of this document, being fully persuaded 
that its promoters only wish to destroy the harmony now happily 
existing among all shades of Liberals inthis borough.’? Mr. Hay 
seconded the resolution. Mr, Allen said that whatever might be 
the dissatisfaction among some as to the closing of the dockyards, 
they had to look at the matter in a cosmopolitan point of view, 
and not in a selfish one—as a matter affecting the taxation ef 
twenty millions of people iustead of the local interests of 
the people of Greenwich. He, however, believed there was 
a wider cause of dissatisfaction against Mr. Gladstone, and 
that was his non-recognition of the French Republic. 
Mr. Matthews said that, having served his time in the dockyards, 
and having had twenty years’ experience in them, he believed that 
the closing of them would not only be a benefit to the country 
but to the workmen themselves. The extravagance, waste, and 
mismanagement every year were enormous; and he was quite sure 
that soon things would find their level.. There would be plenty of 
work from private firms, and theemployésand the country generally 
would benefit by the change, He hoped, therefore, that the work- 
ing classes would not be deluded by the movement now being got 
up for mere y and political purposes. Mr. James Phillips 
said he had hitherto held Conservative views, and had taken an 
active part in their cause; but he must say that, having lately 
watched with regret their personal attacks on the Premier, and 
knowing the course pursued by,them in reference to this requi- 
sition, he must not only denounce their acts but renownce their 
party, and give in his adherence to more Liberal principles. The 
meeting was afterwards addressed by Mr. Hake, Mr. Wellbrook, 
and others, in support of the resolution. On its being put, it was 
carried by a large majority. The proceedings closed with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman. 

A crowded meeting was held in the Lecture Hall, Greenwich, 
on Monday, the object of which, as stated by the placards, was 
to call upon Mr. Gladstone to resign his seat for that borough. 
Long before the hour for commencing the hall became densely 
packed with partisans and opponents of the right hon. gentleman, 
and there was so much uproar that it was found difficult to appoint 
achairman. This, however, was done; but the speakers who 
attempted to propose resolutions against Mr. Gladstone could not 
make themselves heard. After several free fights the chairman 
was disestablished and his seat captured. Mr. Baxter Langley 
then succeeded in getting a hearing for a few minutes, and pro- 
posed a resolution of confidence in Mr. Gladstone, which was put 
to the meeting by Dr. Bennett, who, on about twenty hands being 
held up for it, declared it carried. 


MR. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 


Mr. C. Fortescue has issued an address to the electors of Louth 
(not soliciting re-election, for that is unnecessary), but respect- 
fully informing them of his change of office. He reminds them 
that while holding the post of Chief Secretary for Ireland he was 
fortunate enough to take a large part in the passing of the great 
measures Which signalised the first two years of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administration. In accepting another sphere of labour they may 
be assured that he does not abandon the duty still incumbent on 
him as an Irish member of the Government—that of contributin 
his best efforts to the successful prosecution of the Ministerial 
policy, which he is more than ever convinced will work, and is 
working, through a thousand channels for the permanent welfare 
of his countrymen. . 

MR. MONSELL, 

_ Mr. Monsell has been presented with an address at Rathkeale, 
in which his appointment to a higher office in the Ministry was 
regarded as an indication that the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment would not be hostile to the head of the Catholic Church. 
The right hon. gentleman, in his reply, reminded his hearers that 
their views in all cases could not be fully carried out, because 
some deference must be paid to the general public opinion of the 
British nation. But he would endeavour to secure for Irish 
Catholic sentiment that just influence to which it was entitled. 


TuK FLYING SQUADROX.—The new flying squadron, unde: io 
mand of Rear-Admiral Beauchamp Seymour, OB. took its pee irom 
Plymouth Sound, on Tuesday, under the most favourable auspices, It is 
intended that the ships shall, if possible, vieit the chief, if not all, of our 
West India colonies ; but, naturally, the length of their absence will 
depend upon the political state of Zurope, as the Admiral’s orders are that 
he shall keep himevelf as much as possible within telegraphic communication 
with by wy _— , pag long or short, but the officers and men 
cannot fa mprove: @ practical ex 
acquire pending its duration, - . ee core eee ee 

THE RELEASED FENIANS.—O'Donovan Rossa, Devoy, M‘ 
and O'Connell, five convicted Fenians, have had ‘their = Fee pent eng! 
imprisonment remitted, on condition of their leaving and never returning 
to England, The Government pay their fares as first-class passengers to 
New York, give them an ample outfit of clothes and necessaries, besides £5 
each on landing. Rossa and M‘Clure were sentenced to twenty years, 


Devoy to five years, and O'Connell to four years’ impri 
Fenians left Liverpool last Saturday, by the Oumar meal pramnarsn gaa 
and on the vessel calling at Queenstown there wae a trifling demonstration. 
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THE WAR. 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 

Tux bombardment of the Paris forts, if not of Paris itself, has 
been continued with considerable vigour for the past week. Several 
of the forts were reported by the Germans to be ‘ silenced,’’ but 
they found tongue again, aud reopened fire with as much deter- 
miuation as before. Still it is believed that the fire of the be- 
siegers is beginning to tell, though no material damage has been 
done to the forts, and even some of the earthen batteries between 
the forts still fire oceasionally, The Germans cannot occupy Mount 
‘Avron on account of the heavy fire poured upon it. The French 
battery at Villejuif has been apparently silenced, but numerous 
fresh batteries between the forts on the cast side have been lately 
constructed by the besieged. As to any attempt to capture a fort, 
that is, at present, out of the question, for no storming column 
could live in passing over the space intervening between the 
pesiegers’ batteries and the forts, there being no parallels within 
anything like a reasonable distance. ‘The losses of the Germans 
cannot 
the different correspondents at Versailles and other places round 
Paris to feel certain that, though perhaps comparatively small, 
they are substantial. The superior excellence of aim of the 
German gunners is not to be altogether attributed to their greater 
skill, but in some measure to the fact that for months past they 
have been able to study their ranges and look at the objects of 


their present fire, while the French only ascertained the position | 


batteries when they opened fire, 


INSIDE PARIS. 

By a balloon which quitted Paris on the night of Tuesday we 
have oficial despatches to the Bordeaux Government, from which 
we learn that many shells have fallen in the neighbourhood of the 
Panthcéon, in the Ninth Section, and in the Quartier St. Jacques. 
Of the balls which fell during one night, more than thirty are 
reported to be of the largest calibre; and the total number coming 
into the interior of the whole city in the same night was not 
fewer than 2000. Some women and children, the d tch con- 
tinues, were killed and wounded; the in de la Pitié was 
struck, one woman was killed, and the attendants were compelled 
to remove the wounded from one ward to the cellars; the Val de 
Grace was also bombarded ; and, the writer of the despatch says, 
“the enemy seems to select hospitals for his fire, thus out- 
raging all the rules of war and of humanity.’”” Probabiy the 
author has somewhat laboured for an effect against the enemy 
in his compilation ; but, if his ‘‘exact information’’ be correct, 


of the German 


it is simply needless for the Germans to affirm that the city is 


bombarded, if at all, only by mistake or accident. Two thousand 
bombs in @ night, or even 200, are far more than the accurate 
aim of the German artillerists would permit to overshoot the 
forts and fall unintended among the streets and hospitals of 
Paris. 
says nothing, are stated by the French despatches to have taken 
place on the 9th towards Malmaison ; and on the 10th the 
Germans are said to have renewed, for the fourth time, an attack 
against Maison Crochard, to the left of Reuil, on the south-west 
of the city, being repulsed, however, with serious loss. It would 
appear from this statement that no inconsiderable force of French 
is still outside Mont Valérien. 
OPERATIONS IN THE WEST. 5 

The Red Prince appears not to have waited for the advance of 
General Chanzy, but to have determined to seek him at Le Mans; 
and some fighting, generally to the advantage of the Germans, 
has taken place in that region. According to reports from 
Versailles, Chanzy was driven back in a series of victorious en- 
gagements to within one mile of Le Mans, the victors capturing 
one cannon, three mitrailleuses, and 2000 prisoners, The mile 
here mentioned, of course, isa German mile, between four and 
five English; and the curt words of the despatch indicate a 
position behind the river Huisne, which, flowing south-westward 
trom Nogent-le-Rotrou, about seven miles from Le Mans, makes 
a sweep to the northward, and returns in a deep curve almost to 
the southward, and then again to the westward, to the point at 
which it joins the Sarthe, about two English miles below Le Mans. 
Behind the Huisne, in the quasi-peninsula between it and the 
Sarthe, rise some steep heights, offering a good defensive 
position ; and across those heights, or across the river which flows 


at their feet, pass all the roads from the north-east, the east, and | 


the south, which centre at Le Mans. By at least three or four of 
those roads—from Belléme and Nogent-le-Rotrou on the French 
left, from Vendéme and St. Calais on their centre, and from Tours 
by La Chartre and Chateau-de-Loir on their right—the Germans 
ere advancing on Le Mans. ‘The particulars of Tuesday’s contest 
are yet too meagre to enable us to appreciate the real importance 
of the day’s work; but it may safely be assumed that the combats 
were little more serious than affairs of rearguard, and that the 
real battle is yet to be fought at the 
of the town, orof the Sarthe, below thetown. If the Red Prince, 
indeed, intended to outflank or envelop Chanzy’s force, we might 
have expected to hear of his columns at points wider apart. 
CHANZY DEFEATED. 


The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg telegraphed as follows to the 
Grand Duchess on Wednesday :— 

“* After crossing the rivulet L’ Huisne, north of Le Mans, yester- 
day, we fought to-day a hotly-contested but victorious engage- 
ment at Lombrou and La Chapelle. Nearly 10,000 prisoners have 
been captured. Our loss is inconsiderable. We shall advance to- 
morrow on Le Mans.” 

IN THE NORTH, 

_ The fight reported last week between the troops of Generals 
Faidherbe and Manteuffel, near Bapaume, appears to have been 
another of those drawn combats so common between those com- 
manders. Both claim the victory ; from which fact we may con- 
clude, perhaps, that there was not much of a victory to claim, 
General Faidherbe, however, fell back upon Arras after the fight- 
ing at Bapaume to obtain shelter and supplies for liis troops, as 
he tells us, and unmolested by the Germans. News received from 
this quarter on Thursday was to the effect that Faidherbe had 
advauced his head-quarters beyond Boileux, in the direction of 
Bapaume—probably taking ground to his own left beyond the 
high road from Arras to the south. It is added that heavy 
musketry-firing was heard during great part of Wednesday in the 
direction of Bapaume; and it is not at all improbable that a battle, 


in which the Germans were the assailants, was gen fought 
somewhere within the quadrilateral the angles of which are 


marked by Arras and Douaf on the north, and Bapaume 
and Cambrai on the south. On the llth (Wednesday), General 
Faidherbe reported as follows: — ‘General Derroja's division 
made a reconnaissance this mornipg, and surprised the rear guard 
of the Prussian army at Behagnies and Sapignics, killing and 
wounding about thirty, and capturing fifty-nine men and twelve 
horses. On our side there was not a men wounded. General 
Derroja’s advanced guard has driven the last Prussians out of 
Bapaume, and our troops are now established there.”’ 

The capitulation of Peronne, with 3000 prisoners, which took 
place on ‘Tuesday, was @ foregone conclusion. The little marsh- 
surrounded stronghold, which in its day has been stormed by 
British soldiers, after Waterloo, to the Germans the road 
direct from Paris on the south and Laon on the south-east, and 
thus renders them independent of the Amiens route, the necessity 
es which has hitherto somewhat hampered their 

IN THE EAST. 

General Bourbaki appears to have gone to the eastern districts 
to co-operate with Generals Cremer and Garibaldi against General 
Werder, with a view, probably, of raising the siege of Belfort, and 
interrupting the communications of the Germans with home. 
—e fighting has taken place, the result here, as elsewhere, being 
ae. Indeed, that seems to be a regular thing now, which 
3 perhaps so far a favourable sign for the French, seeing that the 


be ascertained, but we glean enough from the letters of | 


Numerous engagements, of which the King of Prussia | 


age of the Huisne, west | 


early successes of the Germans were so decided as to admit of no 
question. The King of Prussia persists in asserting that Von 
Werder has gained a victory, the number of prisoners being 
swollen to 800.. The French are equally obstinate, Bourbaki 
telegraphing, apparently on the 10th, that the preceding night 
had been occupied in driving the Prussians from ‘‘the houses in 

Vittersexelles, which they still disputed.’’ On the morning 

of the 10th, according to Bourbaki, the enemy evacuated 
| the town, but lost some prisoners in the operation. 
The battle raged, apparently, for many hours, and at 
| least two French corps were engaged, yet the Prussians assert that 
Von Werder’s loss was only about 200 men. 

Danjoutin, to the south of Belfort, has been stormed by the 
Germans, who captured two staff oflicers, rixteci other ollicers, 
aud more than 700 unwounded prisoners. 

We hear that a large Army of the East is about to be formed. 
It is to consist of Von Werder’s, Zastrow's, and other troops, and 
that General Manteuffel is to be the commander-in-chief. General 
Manteuffel is to support Von Werder, and press on to the occupa- 
tion of Lyons. He leaves Von Goeben to keep General Faidherbe 
in check and the north of France in order, and is confident that 
Von Goeben is quite strong enough for these duties. 

Advices from D jon to the 8th announce an engagement at 
Levigny, near Semur. On the 7th a Prussian reconnaissance of 
500 men was repulsed, and retreated on the Montbard road with 
considerable loss. A despatch of the Siéele says that Ricciotti 
| Garibaldi commanded in this affair. He had two companies, with 

which he attacked the Prussians. When the Germans first 
entered Dijon, some months ago, the municipality was required 
to deposit £20,000 in the hands of the German military autho- 
| rities as security for the good behaviour of the population, but at 
| the entreaty of the Mayor, who described the distressed condition 
| of the working population, the amount was reduced to £12,000. 
The latter sum was returned to the Mayor the week before last 
| by General Werder, on his departure, witha letter complimenting 
| the inhabitants on their exemplary conduct. 
| IN NORMANDY. 

General Roy has been beaten in Normandy. Onthe 7th 10,000 
Germans, principally from Rouen, crossed the Seine by means of 

mtoon-bridges near Jumieges, defeated the corps of General 

oy, and occupied Bourgarchard and Bourgtheroulde, They also 
threatened Pont Andemar. Bourgarchard is on the Pont Audemar 
road, and Bourgtheroulde is on the Lisieux road. On the other 
side of the Seine Goneral Peltingeas has also fallen back, appa- 
rently to within a few miles of Havre, and the town may be said 
to have been, in military parlance, affronted on the 6th by a body 
of 200 Prussians, who threw shells into the village of Gainneville. 
From Havre it is reported that the French advanced posts before 
that town were attacked by a small German force on Tuesday 
morning; but the affair seems to have been on the smallest of 
scales. A new commander has been given to the French army 
operating before Havre. 


OUTPOST DUTY IN THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. 
CrRrAtN rules with regard to outpost duties are laid down for 
| the general guidance of the Prussian army, but in this, as in all 
| other duties in the field, officers are given to understand that all 
| regulations are subject to modification according to circumstances. 
| No officer is allowed to plead that he has acted according to 
printed or written instructions, Every man who holds a com- 
| mission in the Prussian army is expected to be intelligent, and to 
| use his judgment on all occasions. Readers must, therefore, 
| guard themselves againt supposing that the account about to be 
given of the Prussian system of outpost and patrol duties is 
invariable, On the contrary, any officer who acted according to 
the letter instead of the spirit of the instructions would be con- 
sidered unworthy of his place in the service. : 

All the three arms, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, are used 
for outpost duties, according to circumstances: cavalry for the 
most advanced accessible places, especially on roads and where 
the country is flat, with few obstacles, and in the daytime; 
infantry for nearer positions, for broken ground, and for night 
work; artillery only when special points are to be defended for a 
| while, such as defiles, &c., and to protect water communications. 
The outposts are in most cases to be furnished by the advanced 
| and rear guards, 
| ‘Two main objects are to be sought by means of outposts :— 
| First, the army is to be kept from surprise ; secondly, information 
| is to be acquired regarding the movements and position of the 

enemy. The first is attained by occupying a chain of posts near 
| the opposing army, and defending them, if necessary, long enough 
| to ensure to the main body time to prepure for the onset. As a 
general rule, the positions held by outposts are not expected to 
resist permanently an attack in force. Another general rule is 
that the smaller bodies are to expect to be sacrificed, and even to 
| sacrifice themselves, for the safety of the larger. 

The general command of the outposts is* given to one officer, 
unless the gronnd to be covered is extensive, when two or more 
may be appointed, each having charge of a section of the line. 
In this case they act independently, but always carefully remem- 
bering the object to be attained. We will suppose all to be under 
one officer. He divides his force into three distinct parts:—The 
first is to be formed into pews each under a junior officer; the 
second into reserves for the pickets; the third is the main body 
of the outposts. In the Prussian army the officer in command of 
the whole acts, as a rule, on his own judgment as to the position 
of his outpost force. It is very rare indeed for him to receive any 
directions. He decides what is to be the number of pickets by day 
and night, and what the strength of the reserves. He appoints 
an officer to each picket, and gives him general instructions, 
| deputing to him the duty of arranging the various links of the 
chain which is to be drawn in front of the position. As soon as 
the pickets are distributed and the men posted, he visits the outer 
line and orders any changes to be made which seem to him 
advisable, giving, at the same time, more detailed instructions to 
the officers in charge. Finally, he takes care to place himself in 
communication with all the pickets by means of reports and 
orderlies. He learns from the front any intelligence there 
nay be of the enemy, and if there is none, sends out, at daybreak, 
strong patrols to reconnoitre, so as, in any case, not to be without 
information. Every important piece of news is sent back to the 
force encamped in rear of him. 

The officer commanding each picket marches his men to the 
ground assigned to him, and then posts his sentries rapidly, and 
according te his judgment. He takes care not to lose connection 
with the pickets near to him, decides rapidly upon the position to 
be occupied by each man, and then sends or leads them forward 
to their places, taking care that they are concealed from the 
enemy, but visible to their supports. In some cases they cannot 
but be hidden from the supports, snd then connection is kept up 
by means of signalmen. He economises his men as much as pos- 
sible, having regard to the nature of the groun® and the necessity 
of leaving every place so guarded that nota cat could pays through 
unobserved. No strangers are allowed, on any pretext, to take a 
short cut across the fields. The road cnly is open to them, and 
upon it is placed a double sentry, behind whom ‘is an examining 
party, consisting of four men under the charge of an intelligent 
non-commissioned officer. The duty of this party is to examine 
and arrest or turn back all persons attempting to pass, unless 
other instructions have been given. Small posts of about half a 
dozen men may be placed as required either in front of or behind 
the chain of sentries. The sentries have to watch with the 
utmost care and vigilance any movements of the enemy; they 
must aot quit their posts nor relax their attention for a single 
instant. Ordinary sentries in time of peace are often seen shel- 
tered in their boxes when the wind is chilly or the rain falls; but 
the man on outpost duty cannot indulge in such luxuriousness, 
for the whole safety of the army depends upon his watchful- 
ness. : 


The supports are placed by the officer of the picket in a central 
position behind the chain of sentries. The distance should be 
about 400 paces in rear, if the pickets are composed of infantry; 
if cavalry are watching, the supports may be 1200 paces. Here, 
again, individual intelligence and military educatien are required 
for the choice of the post, which should be under cover, and as 
much as possible capable of defence. It is for such purposes as 
these that the Germans say cavalry must be armed with far- 
shooting firearms, The supports are divided by the oflicer into re- 
licfs for the sentries and patrols, and he gives them certain in- 
structions, the chief among which are—Perfect silence, no shouts, 
and ho compliments. They are in the presence of the enemy, and 


the only motioy to be made with the weapon is to present it at 
the breast of anyone that may approach them without the pass- 
word. Ou the slightest alarm, to arms instantly, and cavalry to 


the saddle, Perhaps a tire may be lighted, perhaps not—never 
without permission of the officer. ‘The same rule applies to 
smoking. ‘The men rest by reliefs, and even the horses may not 
be all fed at the same time. At night all are to be on the alert, 
and during the hours of darkness neither may a man be 
relieved of his knapsack nor a horse of his saddle. When the 
officer has stationed his men, he reports their position to 
the commander of the outposts, illustrating their position, 
if he can, by a pencil sketch. 'Thenceforth he is responsible for 
all that happens, and he must endeavour, by means of patrols, to 
ascertain what the enemy is about. At night he remains with the 
support, listening intently for every sound, and interpreting it 
according to his military experience. He may not fall back on the 
plea that his sentries have failed in their business; for itis hisown 
bounden duty to be fully acquainted with all that goes on in front 
of his support. He keeps a patrol alweys at hand, and, if he 
hears a shot, sends the patrol instantly to discover the cause. If 
there be a hill, a tower, or a lone tree near him, he must place a 
man or two there to scan the surrounding country. If attacked, 
his duty is to resist as long as possible, so ns to gain time for the 
troops in the rear to prepare themselves. A volley should be fired 
to give the alarm, and then the bayonet is to be used, especially 
at night, when rifles are of little avail. The sentries are placed 
in pairs, so as to keep each other awake, and because, if one man 
be bayoneted suddenly, the other may have time to give the 
alarm. If they see anything unusual, one of them goes back and 
reports to the officer. Round the wakeful line pass frequently 
visiting patrols of two men, and reconnoitring patrols of two or 
three men steal cautiously about in front of the sentries, studying 
the ground and picking up every atom of intelligence, which goes 
back to the officer, to be welded by him into a whole. They must 
avoid fighting; their duty is only to get news. Consider what 


- intelligence ail this requires, and then say whether a soldier can 


be over-educated. 

Occasionally a patrol is sent in force to ward off the enemy’s 
patrols, and surprise, if possible, one of his posts. ‘The men creep 
silently along, taking advantage of every tree, bush, or hollow, 
listening for their lives, and crouching like tigers till the moment 
comes for the deadly spring. Then, no firing. To the bayonet 
and butt-end ! 

Behind all the pickets with their supports are the reserves, not 
too far for sudden help, placed at cross-roads or wherever they 
may be most able to reach quickly their comrades in danger. 
They are hidden from sight as much as possible. Behind the re- 
serves is the main body of the outposts, under the chief com- 
mander. It has a quarter guard and a rear guard, which furnish 
look-out sentries, ‘lhe infantry pile arms, but may not take off 
their accoutrements. The horses of the cavalry remain saddled, 
those of the artillery harnessed. The main body is placed so as 
to be able to form a line of battle to the front or fall on the 
enemy’s flank, according to circumstances. All cooking, feeding, 
and watering of horses must be done by day, and on the slightest 
alarm the force must be ready to move off in a few seconds, In 
front and rear of every force in the field there is an organisation 
like one of those sea creatures which, itself lying quiet and hidden 
as much as possible, permeates all the water in front and around 
it with never-resting delicate filaments, using them to sweep 
small prey into its insatiable mouth or to warn of the approach 
of danger. Instinct teaches the animal, but man’s instincts 
are superseded by a higher faculty—reason. ‘As the animal 
practises its method of guarding itself and obtaining food 
every day of its life, so must the soldier practise his art, 
But how? ‘The world cannot be perpetually at war in order 

| that soldiers may learn their trade, True, but the soldier may 
practise in peace everything except actual slaying which he will 
have to perform in war. He can first learn rules, and then apply 
them in camps and manceuvres, Last year a number of English 
officers went, by invitation, to Germany, and saw the Prussians 
practising war. Some of them, perhaps, forgetful of the fact 
that 350,000 men cannot be provided with luxuries at half the 
cost of our army, came away wondering how an army could be 
called efficient when its appointments are so indifferently polished. 
Some of them appreciated the great truth that those men and 
their generals were not at play, but working with the stern 
| earnestness springing from the certainty that before long those 
hosts would have to tight for unity of Fatherland and supremacy 
| in Europe. There were mistakes made during the manwuvres, 
and many an action could be seen which would have been im- 
possible in war. But the mistakes were pointed out and corrected, 
and the impossibilities detected by umpires, whose business it was 
to keep the sham battles as nearly like real ones as possible. 
Every corps there had its provision-trains, its etappen depart- 


ment, and its outposts; every officer and man was set to show his 
knowledge and intelligence. The same system has been in 
operation for years. This is the Prussian system, and the secret 
of their success is plain. Individual intelligence, individual 
responsibility. Each officer, and man too, from the highest to 
the lowest, has his place and his duties, and is trusted to perform 
them with ability. And one more truth, Every door to advance- 
ment in the Prussian service is to be unlocked by intelligence 
alone.—Military Correspondent of the ** Times.” 


Is THE INCOME TAX TO BE INCREASED ?—In consequence of the appre- 
hensions of many persons who imagine (strange to say) that Great Britain 
is now in a specially critical position because the two great Powers, from 
which her chief dangers of war might have arisen, are both more exhausted 
with half a year’s terrible drain upon their resources of men and means than 
they have been for centuries, it is quite possible that hasty measures of in- 
creased national “ defence ” may be so urged as to entail a further increase 
of taxation upon the already overburdened ratepayers ; and in particular 
the unequal imposition of the income tax may be not improbably rendered 
still more oppressive. But, even if the fears of foreign invasion were 
warranted by the circumstances (although the very reverse is the fact), the 
taxpayers should now demand « strict account of the already vast sums 
which are presumed to be appropriated to “defensive " purposes, Armies 
of pensioned (and in many cases merely sinecure) militar, officers and 
hundreds of naval officials who never go to sea, but draw large salaries 
nevertheless—surely these, and such as these, are not necessary for ** de- 
fensive outlay.” Yet it is in this way that vast sums of the people's 
money are annually squandered, and Mr, Gladstone is roundly abused 
by some becanse he has made s small reduction in the number of 
these supernumeraries, And now, of all times, advantage is being 
taken of the exhaustion of both Prussia and France to cry out, “Great 
Bricain in danger!" ‘The large number of military and naval officers in 
both Houses of Parliament, with their numerous influential connections 
there und outside, may not improbably be able to compel the Government 
to take aretregrade s:ep and add future waste to present extravagance. At 
a time when both France and Prussia are almost gasping with exhaustion 
and calling out their last reserves, and when the United States, with a 
population of 40,000 000, is reducing her army to 50,000, Great Britain is to 
be called upon for heavier burdens, Yet of her present annual outlay of 
£69,000,000, only £17,000,000 are expend. d on Royalty, the civil list, 
general home purposes, and the collection of. the revenue. All the remain- 
ing £52,000,000 is devoted to the costs of past or prospective war—the 
interest of the National Debt being £27.000,000, and the outlay on Army, 
Navy, and fortifications being £25,000,000, Yet now, forsooth, we are told 
that our “defensive” taxation is not nearly enough, and must be largely 
increased! And increased it will be if those who only have to pay 
(and not share in the receipts) do not influence their representatives 


accordingly, 
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NEW.YEAR’S EVE BEFORE PARIS. : 
We have already illustrated and described Christmas in the 
camp before Paris, and we this week publish an Engraving por- 
rayne the quarters at a German main guard on New-Year's 
Eve. How different are the aspects presented by the various 
occupants of that guard-room ! and how heterogencous are those 
occupants themselves! ‘‘ Misery makes one acquainted with 
strange bedfellows ;”” and strange, indeed, arethe persons who have 
assembled here for shelter from the cold without. In one corner, 
with aetrong light thrown upon them, isa group of curelesssoldiers, 
bottle on table and cards in hand, engaged in an apparently ex- 
citing game. Near them, to the left, are some Frehch gamins, 
“vbo evidently think only of making the best of circumstances, 
and care but little for country or patriotism, victory or defeat. 
In the centre and on tho right are drowsy warriors, intent on gain- 
ing 2 little rest during a temporary cessation of duty at the ‘‘fore- 
-”? while in the foreground are some French prisoners, 
wounded seemingly ; and a woman nursing a child—sick, perhaps, 
r thing! Conspicuous in the midst is a ‘child of Israel,”’ 
most cosmopolitan of peoples, who has probably been doing a 
little bit of trade with the soldiers. Happiest of all, perhaps, 
is the priest in broad-brimmed hat, sound asleep, and oblivious 
for the nonce of the troubles around him, in endeavouring to 
alleviate which he has doubtless spent « toilsome day. Whoever 
may fail, he has done his duty, and may therefore take the repose 
he has earsed till called to issue forth once more on a mission of 
mercy and consolation to the many who, amid battles and sieges, 
in an especial manner need the aid and comfort of religion. 
Altogether, a ead scene ¢/iat, on a New-Year’s Eve! 


NEW-YEAR’S 


occupied positions in Noisy, Champs, Cournay, Villiers, and the 
vicinity. The division of the Wurtembergers, the strength 
of which I cannot gauge, was commanded by General 
von Obernitz, a Prussian officer. Their positions were 
Ormesson, Chenneviéres, La Queue Noiseau, and the vicinity. 
I have spoken of a brigade of the 2nd Army Corps 
as co-operating, but I have reason to believe that this 
contingent was neither strictly a brigade nor did it amount to a 
division, but was made up of contributions from various portions 
of the army corps in question. It was commanded by General von 
Fransecki, who, in virtue of seniority, had the nominal direction 
of all the en which were, however, supervised generally, 
4s regarded the Saxons, by Prince George in person, whose heed- 
lessness of danger must sorely have tried the nerves of his stadf. 
The contingent from the 2nd Arm Corps supported and co- 
operated with the Wurtemburgers, The Saxons had no backing 
but their own resolute valour. In ali, the German troops engaged 
and immediately a ye may have numbered about 22,000. 
The programme, as 1 have given it you, was complicated more or 
less unexpectedly by a counter-offensive operation projected by 
the French against Villiers, no doubt with intentions of pene- 
Tne further and of ultimately breaking through the cordon. 
Thus it fell out that, as the Germans were pressing on to the 
attempt of driving the French out of Bric and Champigny, 
Messieurs the French wero simultancously pouring out, with intent 
to take Villiers, When two bodies are going opposite ways in the 
same groove, it is a law of nature that a collision is the result. When 
the two bodies are armies, a fight isinevitable. Such events of that 
fight as came under my personal observation I shall endeavour to 
recount ; but it is necessary first to give a brief description of the 
nature of the ground on which it took place. On the road to 
Noisy the south bank of the Marne is low, with a gradual rise, 
furrowed by inconsiderable rectangular depressions. As one 
reaches Noisy and looks southward he sees towards Brie, and 
across the neck of the loop, a broad flat, affording favourable 


WAR SKETCHES. 

Our war sketches this week are all concerned with what is of 
necessity the chief point of interest in the campaign—the siege of 
Paris, however important, relatively, may be the hostile move- 
ments in the provinces, Taking the Illustrations in the order in 
which they stand on our pages, we have first a German battery— 
of course mounted in carthworks—with its guns pointed towards 
the beleaguered city, but really playing upon the detached forts, 
Next we have Mont Valérien, the most formidable of all the 
Parisian outworks, and well does its importance warrant the 
careful watch kept upon it by the besiegers. The big guns of 
Valérien have already caused much anxiety in the German camp, 
and will no doubt play a prominent part yet ere the siege be over, 
if, indeed, General Famine does not do more to subdue the garrison 
than even the German artillery, deadly though it be, is able to 
effect. 

Our two next Illustrations relate to the same event—the late 
grand sortie over the Marne, but they show affairs from different 
points of view. The first represents General Ducrot on the last 
position he seized on the plateau of Villiers-sur-Marne ; and the 
second shows the Wurtemberg and Saxon troops under fire on the 
same occasion and in the vicinity of the same place. This sortie 


occurred, as will be remembered, on Nov. 30.and Dec. 1; and 
the operations, as seen from the besiegers’ side, are thus described 
by a correspondent of the Daily News :— 

“The reader must take to the map, and a fairly good map, if he 
would understand the events of the day (that is, Nov. 30), He 
will notice how the Marne, beginning at Cournay, runs first nearly 
due west to a little beyond Noisy-le-Grand, then makes a sweep 


south, on the eastern bank of which sweep stands the village of 
Brie, and then forms a couple of loops, within the most northerly 
of which are the villages of St. Maur and poe: oy and, some 
distance to the east of the wide neck of the loop, the larger vi 

of Villiers-sur-Marne. It was in and around the three villages of 
Brie, Villiers, and Champigny where was enacted the bloody 
drama, When the curtain fell on that drama the Saxons stood 
fast in Villiers, spite of all that the French troops and the French 
forts could do to dislodge them. Brie and Champigny, lying so 
close under the lee of Fort Nogent and a strongly-armed carth- 
work at Faisanderie, on the verge of the forest of Vincennes, over- 
hanging St. Maur, remained iu the hands of the French, for what- 
ever good they were. What this advantage represented was 
simply this—that Brie gave them a footing, so to speak, on the 
Saxon mainland, while Champigny formed the key to the peninsula 
formed by the loop of the Marne. 

“The object of next day (Dec. 1) for the Germans was to dis- 
lodge the French from these two villages—Brie and Champigny. 
To essay this task fell to the lot of Saxons, Wurtembergers, and 
a brigade of the 2nd Army Corps. ‘The Saxons engaged con- 
sisted of the second division of the Royal Saxon Army (the 24th 
Division of the German host), under the command of General 
von Netirhoff, and composed of the 104th, 105th, 106th, 107th, 
and 108th Regiments. ‘Chis, taking each regiment at its full 
strength of three battalions, would represent tifteen battalions, 
or 12,000 men; but, as more than one battalion was naturally 
elsewhere engaged on forepost duty, it may be outside the exact 
figures to put down the Saxon force engaged at 10,000 men. 
Before the commencement of operations these splendid troops 


EVE IN THE QUARTERS OF A GERMAN MAIN GUARD BEFORE PARIS. 


scope for military evolutions. From this plain towards Villiers ; opener. I had heard that the 107th Regiment had made a dash 


there rises gradually a low but shaggy elevation, covered mostly | 


with copsewood and vineyards, This elevation is not continuous 
to Villiers; there are occasional depressions, the debouchments 
of which cause the trivial hollows which occur on the road to 
Noisy. The general tendency is nevertheless upward; so that 
the table-land at the back of which lies Villiers is higher 
than any ground between it and the plain. The ridge, therefore, 
although hampered by hedges and brushwood, would form no bad 
standpoint for offering resistance to a force which, having de- 
ployed on the plain, should attempt to carry it, if it were not 
that it is swept by a direct fire from Fort Nogent at easy range 
and enfiladed at longer range, but still effectually, from the bat- 
teries on Mount Avron. 

** When I crossed the river the hour already was considerably 
past nine. It seemed to me that Noisy was an eligible point from 
which to observe the operations, and accordingly 1 directed my 
way thither. I never wish to travel such a road again, nor to 
reach such a destination. The shells from Avron were coming 
very thick. Now they fell with a great splash into the Marne at 
my feet, starring the placid water as a stone stars a mirror; now 
there was a great bang on the road, and a belch of white smoke, 
ora dull thud on the frosty ground above. Ifthe road was bad, 
Noisy itself was. It seemed as if the gunners in Avron, and Rosny, 
and Nogent were determined that not one stone of it shouid be 


left upon another. Now it was a shower of siater, as a shell | 


crashed through a root, refting the solid rafters as if they 
had been laths. Now half the side of a house went 
bodily as a huge projectiie struck and crunched it. In 
the shortness of the range, strange to say, there was 
one element of safety. The fire had to be direct, not 
plunging, and so massive were the walls, that, if one could only 
manage to get two or three of them between him and the forts, he 
occupied a position of precarious safety. Brie divided with Noisy 
the attentions of the French batteries, and it appears that Brie is 


| of French prisoners, 


into Brie out of Rosny early in the morning, and I wondered 
much how it fared with them. Hard enough, beyond doubt, but 
could they hold the place under such a ding-dong pelting? By 
ten o'clock the question was resolved. First, there came a drove 
red-breeched regulars, up toward Noisy, 
along the slight shelter afforded by the use of the road. Then 
came Saxon soldiers, more prisoners, and finally the bulk of the 
107th in very open order, and making the most of the few —— 
tunities for cover. It was not a pleasant way to traverse. The forts 
fired heavily kp captors and captured alike, and more than one 
Frenchman fell slain by missiles hurled from French weapons. As 
the struggling columnscame up [learned that the 107th, initsrapid 
rush in the morning, had surprised the occupants of Brie; some 
were asleep, others were composedly drinking their coffee. There 
was but trifling resistance, and nearly 500 prisoners had been 
taken, including eight officers. The reason for the relinquish- 
ment of Brie on the part of the 107th was not far to seek. The 
terrible and_persistent fire from the ferts rendered it utterly 
untenable. It would have been folly—sheer quixotry—to remain 
in a place teeming with bursting shells. No good could have 
been achieved by holding it under such conditions. The troops, 
compelled, that they might escape annihilation, to concentrate 
their attention solely on cover, could not possibly have acted in 
any way on the offensive. As this contingency must have been 
the sole purpose of the occupancy, its impracticability simply nul- 
lified the position in a strategic sense. In a physical sense the 
shells were rapidly nullifying the occupants. : 

“‘ The prisoners looked sturdy fellows, and anything but ill-fed. 
Their heart was good, too, if one might judge from passing ex- 
pressions. A sergeant bade me ‘bon jour’’ as he went by, and 
told me cheerily that if anyone indulged the anticipation of the 
speedy capitulation of Paris, he was extremely out in his reckon- 
ing. Food was plentiful, he said with a laugh, and the pro- 
gramme was sorties every day in every direction. I believe it was 
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this laughing philosopher who afterwards gave up a proclamation 
of General Ducrot, dated the 28th ult., and setting forth that he 
did not mean to re-enter Paris alive, 1 dare swear he will not do 
so if he should chance to fall iuto the hands of the Germans, A 
drum-head court-martial and a volley from a firing party will 
assuredly be his fate, and I, for one, say serve him right. ‘There 
was found also, I learn, on one of the prisoners, a proclamation 
emanating from General Trochu, that commander with ‘plan on 
the brain,’ announcing that the time had now come for making 
great sorties, since the German, or as he calls it, the Prussian, 
line had been greatly weakened (perhaps by the fall of Metz), and 
that his plan was to peg away at sorties till he had cut his way 
through. ‘The prisoners were escorted back to Chelles, where, at 
ane period of the day, I saw them penned in the yard of the 

airie, 


‘* As the procession from Brie had finished filing through Noisy | 


an ominous sight met my eye in another direction as I peered 
through a loophole I had contrived. There, on the gradual slope 
of the further bank of the Marne, under the wing of Fort Nogent, 
and extending right and left along the line of the Chaumont 


railway, were dense columnsof Frenchinfantry. How they came | 


there I know not, it was as if the spectacle had sprung up by 
magic, Now they stood fast, closing up as the fronts of the 
battalions halted; then there was a slow movement forward, till 


the head of the column dipped out 6f sight between the village of | 


Nogent and the river. ‘Then there seemed a final halt, and the | 
dense masses stood there, the bayonets glittering in the sun as if | 
the men who carried them had come out to be spectators of the 
effects of that shell fire which was cutting the air above their 
heads. But little by little there was a gradual trickling off, as 
it appeared, down to the bight of the river between Nogent and 
Brie. Was there a bridge there? There was the rail- 
way bridge, a lofty viaduct, but there was a gap in 
one of its arches that rendered it useless, Presently, 
on the plain to the south of Brie, there became visible a 
knot of red breeches, that grew denser and denser every moment. 
Simultaneously the whole sprang into life. From the farm 
buildings about Tremblay, from St. Maur and Joinville, there 
poured out vast bodies of French troops, deploying at the double. 
The line seemed to extend right athwart the neck of the loop. | 
What happened to Champigny I know not from personal ob- 
servation; but I have been informed that the Wuartembergers, | 
after some desperate fighting, had driven the French gut of it, not | 
long after eight o’clock, to be in their turn subjected to a violent 
attack and partial expulsion by the right of the formation, to 
which I have just referred. The tirailleurs dashed into the 
thickets lining the foot of the rise, and scrambled up through the 
winebergs. ‘The troops behind them followed in serried columns. | 
Whence had they come? They hid crossed during the night, and 
occupied the loop, Their bridges must have been between Join- 
ville and Nogent, and the nullification of Brie enabled the 
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Ur to the time at which we write, pessimists have been wholly ’ 
wrong about the Italian Opera Buffa, There were croakers in INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 


plenty who did not believe in a limited liability management ; or Tur present Winter Exhibition of this excellent association is, 
who, arguing from the ignominious failure of a similar enterprise | as usual, highly interesting, although it possesses no special 
| at the same theatre not long ago, were convinced that the Lyceum | features to distinguish it from those of previous seasons. Mr, 
| would be shut in a week after its opening. These cheerful people | James Fahey, to whom the arrangements are largely ixtrusted, 
| for once made a mistake. The new enterprise is managed fairly | brings both skill and experience to the work he undertakes, and 
| well, and receives an amount of support able, if continued, to | the result is that the collections of sketches and studies are well 
| ensure it long life. There is every reason for Var ged Bg rae! a | placed, and remarkably illustrative of the school bd painters esfe- 
et yoy nyse — theory met sca - — a aang | yes represented by the Teesk aaa ee oe wed 
opera to a few months in the year at exorbite ces. Metro- | the recent pressure on our space wo e , wes have 
politan amateurs want, and ere long they will Lave, the lyric | given some details of the principal part of the works named in the 
| drama available all the year round, as well as made popular by | catalogue. As it is, we need do no more than indicate some of 
| the abolition of those fancy charges which are.the result of fancy | the most attractive pictures of those artists whose names have 
salaries paid to fashionable singers. Severfft new urtists have | come to be identified with the institution. Aptly enough, the - 
| appeared at the Lyceum since our last notic® more than one of | collection begins with Mr. V. Bromley, whose ** Mischief’ (1) is 
whom promises to do well. Malle. Colombo, for example, is 2 | a good example of that gentleman's style. The figure of the girl 
young soprano of great ability; and in Malle, Beditti, the | who is listening at the tapestry screen to the conversation in an 
| directors have a contralto of rare vocal pecan cyeg a age ries adjoining room is admirably drawn, and the og re of the 
made her début in“ L'Elisir a’ Amore,’’ replacing e. Calisto, | face is full of suggestive illustration of the title of the picture. 
the latter first challenging notice as Rosina in 11 Barbitre.”” Both | ‘*A Minstrel’’ (29) is another of those semi-humorous works for 
ladies were successful, aud had efficient support from a company | which Mr. Bromley is distinguished. Among genre and figure 
which is rapidly improving in generalefficiency. Be yond the pro- | subjects we must direct attention to Mr. C.’Green’s “ Your 
duction of Rossini’s comic masterpiece, on Saturday last, nothing | Humble Servant” (222), a truculent-looking gentleman of the 
new has been attempted. ‘To-night, however, witnesses the first | past age, sitting in an old-fashioned room, where he has just con- 
performance of Signor Bottesini’s ‘‘ Ali Baba,’’ an i oe geese | cluded a lett+r with the inappropriate words after which the pie- 
expressly for the Lyceum directors, and one upon which great | ture is named, This is an excellent and finely-tinished work, dis- 
hopes are built. ‘Lhere is reason to believe those hopes well! playing the high artistic qualities which are sometitues neglected 


established, seeing that the composer is not less a good lnusic ian 
than a good contrabassist. In tact, had Signor Bottesini used his 
pen more and his bow less, the permanent advantage to art might 
have been material. 

The Christmas holidays of the Monday Popular Concerts ended 
on Monday last, anda great crowd flocked to St. James’s Hall 


tion. A varied programme and some unfamiliar performers gave 
zest to the gathering, which augured well for the latter und more 
important half of the season. ‘The concerted pieces were 
Schumann's quintet in K flat for piano and strings, aud Mozart's 
quartet in G Jor strings ouly; both works being well known to 
amateurs as entitled to high distinction in their widely separate 
styles. A better performance of the quintet was desirable, though 
it is possible that the co-operation of two strangers—Madame 
Szarvady (Mdile. Clauss) and Signor Sivori— weakened the 


| ensemble by reason of the sympathy arising from long association 
being wanting. Mozart's work bad greater justice done to it, and | 


met with unnimous approval. ‘Lhe solos were Beethoven's 
‘Moonlight’? sonata, played in moderate style by Madame 
Szarvady ; and the same composer's violin romance in I’, a fine 
rendering of which by Signor Sivori led to au encore. Herr 


utilisation, at the later hour, of yet another bridge, somewhere 
between Brie and the railway viaduct. 


Stockhausen once more appeared as vocalist, and had to repeat 
Handel's ‘‘Tyrannic Love’’ (‘*Susannah’’), which, as well 


with more alacrity than is generally shown at the finish of a vaca- | 


in subjects with humorous meaning. A picture of a Commissary 
ot the French Republic (48), with the simple title, ** 1796,’’ 1s 
oneoft Mr. J. D. Linton's numerous contributions to the gallery, 
Another which should attract pleasant notice is his ‘Sir 
Roger de Coverley’’ (94); and **A Minstrel’’ (237) is very 
| fine in colour, the red dress of the man being effective, in com- 
bination with some bold tints, admirably disposed, In ‘** The Last 
Game of Cricket’? (166) Mr. Hine sends a charming combination 
of figures and landscape. ‘The coming up of the edge of the dark 
sky and the moon shining on the mists are finely rendered, and the 
last golden glow of day which gleams in the foreground, where 
| the players yet linger while they can see the ball, is very beautiful. 
Mr. G, C. Kilburne’s two pictures, “Primrose Time’’ (31) and 
**Consecrated Ground’? (124), will attract attention no less 
because of their skilful handling than for the sentiment which is 
embodied inthem, ‘The first represents a scene of woodland and 
water in that early spring which yet feels the chill breath of 
winter. ‘lhe trees are only just touched with the budding pro- 
mise of greenery, the skies are somewhat cold and threatening ; 
the hope of the year lies in the wealth of primroses which are 
scattered on the rim of the flooded pool, and along that rim goes 
« dainty little maiden who has gathered a sweet posy cof the 
flowers ut her feet, ‘*Consecrated Ground,’’ on the other hand, 
is mournful enough. ‘Iwo children look into a newly-made 


‘Had there been nothing else to do on the part of the Saxons | as sorhe songs by Schubert, he gave in a careful and finished | graye—the church, the country churchyard, and the entire scene 


but to repulse an assault on Villiers, directed solely and straightly 
against it, the task would have been comparatively simple and not 


manner, 
The second Ballad Concert took place in St. James's Hall on 


| being full of sorrowful suggestion. Both these pictures will secure 
notice, for they are just such works as ordinary visitors can appre- 


very bloody, notwithstanding the artillery fire. But the French | Wednesday evening, aud proved an immynse success, although | ciate, while their artistic qualities commend them to the attention 


advance, threatening in its deployment, as it did, to sweep right | Mr. Sims Reeves did not appear according to announcement, | 


of those who are fastidious about execution and workmanship, 


on, overlapping Villiers, up the space between that village and | Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Patey, Miss Elton, Miss Smythe, | Among the large number of landscapes, we may call attention to 


Noisy, and so to get through upon Champs, called for other 
tactics. Villiers could only serve as @ position on which to lean 
the Saxon left. 1t became necessary to meet the French in the 
open. T'rom behind Villiers the several regiments came out to 
the right on to the brow and under the shell tre. As the French 
troops came up the gentle acclivity, the guns of the forts continued 


Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. eng were the vocalists; Mr. J. H. | + skdale—Autumn’”’ (9), a large and finely-executed picture by 


Cowen being the pianist, and Mr. 
of glee-singers. What each did and how everythingwas done there 
is no need to tell. Enough that five or six new songs by Claribel, 
Mrs, Philipps's ‘* Louisa Gray,’’ &c., were introduced, and ob- 
tained much applause. The old acquaintances, however, carried 


ielding conducting the body | Mr, Sutcliffe, with wonderful dark and misty sky effect; while 


‘4 Sketch in Summer Time’’ (139), by the same artist, is a 
glorious glimpse of woodland under the overhanging boughs of 
ouks, whose solid forms give fresher hues to the sward in the fore- 
ground. Mr, Sutcliffe also sends another good picture, of a 


to play without interruption. . So narrow was the margin that I | off greater honours than their upstart rivals, and more encores | different scene, under the title of ‘Sandsena— Evening” 
question much whether a shell or two did not find its billet in the | were insisted upon than we care 10 enumerate. An audience in 
French ranks, I stood by the 108th Regiment as it quitted the | better epirits or better pleased not even Mr. Boosey himself could 


position in which it had found some shelter, 
Lieutenants gaily shook hands with a hussar aide-de-camp, who 
had just ridden up with an order, as they passed him to go out 
into the battle’ On went the regiments in their dense. 


A couple of young | desire. 


THE EX-EMPEROR AND ESPIONAGE. 
Amon@ the Imperial papers lately published in Paris is a cor- 


(181). Passing to No. 14, “The Mid-day Rest,” by 
Mr. W. Small, we notice in it remarkable skill in the 
colour and exquisite detail of the herbage and turf where 
the tired vagrant reposes at the foot of the gnarled old tree. 
Two pictures by the same gentleman, ‘‘ Autumn ”’ (208) and “ Dry 
Weather” (214), are admirable.’ The former is finely handled 


columns of companies, the shells now crashing into the | respondence between the Emperor's private secretary and acaptain | and fall of light, while the horse and the girl who leads it are 


ranks, now explodingin the intervals. Line was formed, the rear | o¢ gendarmerie. An old soldier of twenty years’ standing, who 


remarkable for the action that is always so pleasing an accessory 


files pelting up at the double, and in a twinkling’ less than fifty | went through several campaigns and was wounded in the Crimea, | to landscape. Dry Weather” is also notable for the touch of 


yards separated the combatant lines. Then came a volley, then and who for distinguished services had received the cross of the 
a venomous file-firing, and the French broke and gave ground. It ' Legion of Honour, Captain Bouyn, of the Aurillac gendarmerie, 
was only to back into the next dip, to let the guns of the fort go | went to Paris in January, 1867, to solicit an audience of the 


humour which distinguishes the capital drawing of the thirsty 
geese which peer so ruefully into the old dilapidated well. The 
overshadowing chestnut-trees and the farmyard accessories are 


to work again. The Saxons had perforce to find what coyer they | Emperor under the following circumstances. He, in common | all finely in keeping, and the result is a charming little picture 
might. When the 108th Regiment came back—it had not been | with all other officers of gendarmerie in France, had received | In ‘+A Summer Night’’ (19), Mr. Hine gives us a fine seascape 


gone twenty minutes—thirty-five officers out of forty-five had 
gone down. Neither of the blithe Lieutenants was to the fore. 
And now came a lull in the musketry fire, just as a few minytes | jy pis district, to keep his eye upon all such persons, and to 
before theve had been a lull in the cannon fire. The Saxons could | observe what they said and did, where they went, and with whom 
not get their artillery into action with advantage. The ground they associated. Captain Bouyn desired to subinit to the Emperor 
itselt was unfavourable, while the fire from the forts must, in the that such work was beneath the diguity of a military officer, and, 
nature of things, have speedily silenced the field-guns. Theres | moreover, manifestly in contradiction with statute expressly enact- 


‘orders to ‘‘inguire and report to Paris how many Legi- 


from a saudy beach, full of fine colour and tender, delicate, 


timists, Orleanists, Republicans, and Socialists there were | handlicg. 1n No, 245, a winter scene with the moon rising over 


the sands, the dark distance of sky and waves being still in shadow, 
he has producéd a work very grand in character; while in 
** Willingdon Hill, Sussex’’ (251), a greater effect of sky and moon- 
light is achieved by the introduction of the exquisite gradations of 
colour in a placid sky where the light sobers down to the grey 


fore, this great advantage was lost to them-—an advantage only 
to be appreciated by those who have seen German artillery in 
action. ’ 

“* What L have been writing of took place before noon. After 
alittle the artillery fire from the forts slackened considerably, 
and the French infantry made no demonstration. Onthe German 
left, however, about Champigny, it was evident that hard fighting 
was going on. About one the French made another advance, 
having, us ] believed, received considerable reinforcements. The 
Saxon infantry confronted them on the p scaget a with the old 
result. But a different policy was this time adopted. It was 
plain the only escape from the terrible thunderbolts lay in getting 
to close quarters with the French infantry, unless, indeed, a retro- 
grade movement was to be made, and that was not to be thought | 
of So, when the French fell back, the Saxons followed on, as if 
they wanted to settle the question with the bayonet-point. It 
was the old motto, ‘ Vorwirts! immer vorwirts!’ But the 
‘vorwiirts’ was very slow. What happened for the next hour I 
could only guess by the constant crackling of the small-arms. The 
forts contined themselves, seemingly, for the most part to firing 
into and over Champigny and Villiers. But at length the French 
were visible slowly and stubbornly falling back across the north 
side of the neck, the Saxons pushing them hard, the French ever 
and anon rallying. 

** On this portion of the plain south of Brie there was a pro- 
longed struggle. I understand the Saxons were striving to get at 
and cut the obnoxious pontoon bridge; but this was an impossi- 
bility, when Nogent went to work again with the terrible accuracy 
of which the short range admitted, ‘ihe combatants parted about 
three o'clock, both sides falling back. ‘The fort fire continued 
some little time longer.”’ 


Bust or THE EARL OF Densy.—A finely-executed bust of the Inte 
Earl of Derby has just been unveiled at Guildhall. It is the work of Mr, 
Noble, and gives au admirable likeness of the ewinent statesman, though 
not, perbaps, in his later years, It is placed in a corridor near the Alder- 
men’s chamber, immediately beneath the portrait of General Sir W. F. 
Williams of Kars, and close to the busts of the late Earl's great rival, Lord 
Palmerston, and of Lord Canning, the firet Viceroy of India. Ic has cost 
the Corporation £250, and was ordered about o year since by the 
City Lands Committee, to whom it was referred to consider in what way 
the Common Council could best show their high admiration of the abilities 


and character of the eceased peer, A bust of Lord Brougham will like- | shert time ago it was ascertained that the flames were spproaching the 


wise be unveiled in a short time, 


the near completion of vegotiations for the apprepriation «f ‘the Byown 


which the ciseeses of animals will be etudied in their relation to those of 
man, under the charge of accomplished experts. In the course of the 
eighteen years that the Brown Irgacy of £15,000 bas accumulated it has 
rolled up an actual capital of £35,000. Dr Quain recently offered per- 
sonally to present £2000 for the purchase of asite. Mr. Cunliffe, the well- 
known banker, has since assumed this charge, and has vested in the hands 
of Dr. Sharpey and Dr. Quain, as trustees, the sum necessary for the pur- 


shall have in London an institution, wit 
where the discasce of animale will be treated and studied, 


an income of about 41500 # year, | 


ing that the gendarmerie was ‘to be employed in no occult” 
nussion, In a respectful letter to the Emperor this Captain com- 
plained that without his knowledge his subordinates had been em- 


horizon, Mr. KE. H. Fahey, only lately a member of the iusti- 
tution, exhibits some remarkably graceful and facile sketches 
from Lulborough, one of them, under the title of ** A Wet Day,” 


oyed to canvass for and to employ ‘‘ all possible means’’ to ensure | being especially admirable in execution. ‘‘ Penberth, Cornwa)l”’ 


the election of a candidate for the Corps Législatif who was dis- 


(36), by Mr. C, Green, is among the most noticeable of the land- 


liked in the district. He desired to remind the Emperor that the | scapes; but his two sketches of the Drawing-Room and the Stair- 
proper task of the gendarmes was to protect honest people and to | case at Cotehele are both more attractive, and will please con- 
render itself dreaded only by malefactors. He would be ashamed | nojsseurs and visitors alike. 


of himself if, when received in society on a social footing, he were 
jo make notes of what he heard, aud actasaspy. He was the 
son of an officer of high rank of the First Empire, had been 
decorated by Napoleon III. in person; and he did hope 
that his Majesty would disapprove the order exacting from 
him degrading service. ‘Lhe stern snswer he received 
from the Emperor's secretary, dated, ‘Palace of the 
‘Tuileries, Jan, 22, 1857,’" was to the effect that the most elemen- 
tary rule of military hierarchy was that every officer should 
execute the orders he received from his superiors without ques- 
tion, comment, or perverse interpretation. He was quite wroug 
to characterise as **occult,’’ instructions which were only * con- 
fidential,’’ and the Emperor, so far from granting him an 
audience, desired him to understand that he was highly dis- 
pleased with him. ‘This displeasure subsequently found expression 
in the dismissal of the presumptuous captain, The anecdote 
shows that the Emperor personally expected his officers to do the 
dirtiest of all possible work, 

RAILWAY ACCIDENT.—At about reven o’cieck on Wednesday evening 
the down-train op the Manchester. Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway ran 
into a goods-train at Retford. Several of the passengers were severely 

, shaken, bat none, if is believed, seridusly injured. A mistake on the part 
of & pointsman is suppored to have caused the accident, 

DURING the recent severe frost a considerable number of birds took 
shelter in the bell-chamber of st. Paul’s Charch, Chacewater, in Cornwall, 
The sexton, with one or two assistants, made an onslaught on the 
refngees. one evening, and secured a beg of ninety-four starlings and 
one tparrow, 

A COAL-PiT ON FIRE FOR OXE HUNDRED YEARS.—Oce of the most 
curicus phenomena in connection with coal-mining is exhibited at the Bank 
Colliery, near Rotherbatn, the property of Harl Fitzwilliam, This pit 
caught tire one hundred yeara sgo; and all the efforts of the workpeople at 


Mr. H. Johnson's “ Stonehenge”’ (64) is a well-executed piece of 
| work; und ** Kynance Cove” (75), by Mr. Mogford, is a tine bit 
of seurcupe, th- light and mist in which are well managed; and 
the sume may be said of his ‘ Tantallon Castle—Sunset’’ (169), 
both fine powerful works, executed by a masterly hand. Mr. 
| J. D, Linton sends some beautiful little drawings—‘‘ A Study of 
| Fishing-Boats’’ (150), ‘* Entrance to an Old Bowling-Green, War- 
wick’’ (319), and ** kortune-Telling’’ (334)—admirable for their 
exquisite finish and colour, Among the sea-pieces Mr, ‘I’. Collier's 
| pictures are, perhaps, the most truthful, and with the greatest 
| treedom and sense of motion. His ‘Studland Bay, Dorset’? 
| (165), is fine in its reality, its rush, and breezy atmosphere; and 
| ** Newr Wareham, Dorset,’’ is also a good and clever picture. A 
| Sweet scene—that of ‘* The Lovers’ Walk, Matlock’? (81)—is one 
| of the subjects chosen by Mr. E. Hurgitt this season. His 
| * Beech-'Trees, Millersdale, Derbyshire’’ (116), is also admirable 
| in its rendering of wood and water, with bright and pleasant 
effect. ‘*The Valley of the Thames from Culham Court’’ (118) 
by Mr. H. G. Pigeon, is another pleasant bit of work honestly and 
effectively executed ; and from this we pass to Mr. M. M‘Kewan’s 
| capital pictures of interiors of old, quaintly-furnished rooms, in- 
| cluding ‘*A Brown Study, Knole’’ (243), ‘‘ King Charles's Bed- 
| room, Cotehele’’ (254), and ** King James's Chamber, Hatfield 
House”’ (283). With a passing notice of Mr. J. W. Whimper's 
excellent picture, **Cocklers, Lancaster Sands,’’ representing 
children dabbling, with bare feet, in the talt-pools left on the 
shore by the waves, we must conclude a rather late notice of one 
of the exhibitions to which people have learnt to look forward each 
season with the certainty of being greatly interested. 


MARRIAGE OF BANKERS’ CLERKS.—At the half-yearly meeting of the 


the time and subsequently have been qnite ineffectual to extinguish it. A | proprietors of the Union Bank, on Wednesday, the chairman, Mr, P, 


Northall Laurie, governor of the bank, in moviog the adoption of 


bottom of the shaft. and it was then resolved, if possible, to stwy their pro- the report, alluded to the regulation recently issued by the 
| reas, so that they might not extend to other purts of the workings, At directors with a view of preventing impradenc marrisges amongst 
A WELL-NUSBANDED BEQUEST.—The British Medical Journal announc:s | length the superintendent of the collieries, Mr.T, Coo; er, conceived the their janior clerks before they were in receipt of such a sal 
idea of building a wall to shut in the fir ; and, in order to ascertain the as weuld enable them to snpport the position inte w 
bequest for the foundation of an Institute for Comparative Pathology, in | best site for this wall, several of the cfficials crept on their hnnés and they might thus enter. lie thought the shareholders would give them 
knees, through the denee stifling emoke, ws far as postible into the work- | crecit as men of business and married men, connected, as they had been, 


ings. Toe'r efforte were successful, and a wall is now completed neary 


with the bank for thirty years, for not having come to that resolution with- 


1000 yards in length, and varying from nine inches to five feet in thickness. | out having hud severe and painful experience of its necessity. The Union 
Abt distenees varying from thirty to fifty yards, metal pipes have been  Banl. was not the only establishment in the City in which such a regulation 
ineerted in this wall, which are recurely plugged at the end, so that at any | prevailed, and the salaries and chances of promotion were such a: to enable 
time, by removing the plugs, the state of the ait on the side of the fire, and | all the junior clerks to attain a position in which they could afford to main- 
even the po-fifon of the fire itself, can be ascertained. So intense is the | tains fumilyatter ve or six years’ rervice in the bank. What had been done 


chase of a site, This has been gerne, ene within no distant period we | heat ariing from this fire that people possessing gardens above the colliery | had been in the interests of the clerks themselves; and he felt eure 


declare that the 
oneabdied te obtain two and three crops svery yoar, 


of plants is materially affected, and they are | any father who stnt his con as a junior into the bank world be shankful fer 


the step the directors had taken, 


JAN. 14, lent ILLLUSTRAT 


SMALLPOX. | (with exception only for special cases) is, indeed, 
A crrcULAR has been issued by the Medical! of the utmost consequence at such periods—first, 
Department of the Privy Council, in which the because it is then of supreme importance that each 
attention of the local authorities is directed to! primary vaccination should be done under con- 
stion 28 of the Vaccination Act of 1867. By | ditions which scarcely admit of failure; and, 
this they are empowered to appoint special | secondly, because without system it is not pos- 
officers to institute inquiries, and take proceed. | sible properly to meet the large demands for Tee 
ings necessary to check the further spread of | vaccination which at such times are sure to arise, 
smallpox in those districts where it has become! and which, unless under very peculiar circum- 
idemic. iat 
ee memorandum on the steps specially | vaccinating day. 
requisite to be taken by boards of guurdians “TII,—ISOLATION OF THE SICK, AND 


The circular is accompanied by the | stances, must always be reserved for the weekly , - 


under the Vaccination Act, 1867, in towns in 
which smallpox is epidemic :— 
“1, SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS TO VACCINATION | 
OFFICERS, 
“1, At times when smallpox is epidemic, the | 


F DISINFECTION, 

‘The isolation of the sick, and the disinfectiow 
of infected houses and things, are very impor- | 
tant means of checking the spread of sinallpox ; 
and, in order that such measures may be enforced, 


officer appointed by the guardians to see that the | the Sanitary Act, 1866, besides imposing penal- | 

rovisions of the Vaccination Act are duly ob- | ties on the exposure of infected persons, the | 
served should give his first and ~pecial attention | letting of infected houses, tho sale, &c., of in- 
to the particular localities in which the infection | fected things, and other acts similarly dangerous | 
exists. to the public health, gives, in sections 22-24, 

«2, In order that, for this purpose, he may | 26-28, very important powers to nuisance autho- 
have the earliest possible information of the oc- rities. As the nuisance authority is in most 
currence of cases of the disease, the guardians, towns a separate body from the board of 
should instruct their district medical officers to | guardians, it is not proposed in this memorandum 


ive immediate notice of every~ fresh case of | 
smallpox which comes under their treatment, and | 
should also instruct the registrars of deaths to | 


from smallpox on the day on which it is regis- | 
tered. For convenience of transmitting such | 
notices, ewch district medical officer and registrar 
should be supplied with forms duly stamped for 
post, or with post-cards adapted for the purpose. 
Private medical practitioners should also be invited 
to give similar information. 

“3, In each locality in which the infection 
exists, the vaccination officer should proceed with 
the utmost possible dispatch to personally ascer- 
tain what children are unprotected by vaccination, 
and should use his utmost exertions to obtain the | 
prompt vaccination of allsuch children, Generally 
speaking, he must be guided by his own judg- 
ment and by his knowledge of the locality as to 
the manner in which his inquiries can best be 
made; but in infected courts or alleys, as well 
as in certain kinds of streets, inquiries from 
house to house, and, in tenemented houses, from | 
room to room, will be indispensable. 

“4, Where any child is found illegally unvac+ 
cinated (between the ages of three mouths and 
fourteen years) the vaccination olflicer should give 
a notice requiring the vaccination to be done 
within a specitied time, This time, when there is | 
smallpox in the house, or other special risk of 
exposure to the contagion, should not exceed 
twenty-four hours; but in other cases, some days, | 
not exceeding a week, may be allowed. A 
second visit from the vacciuvation officer will, of 
course, afterwards be necessary in order to see 
that his notice has been complied with. With 
regard to unvaccinated children not yet three 
months old, who may be in infected localities, 
the vaccination officer should advise the parents 
not to incur the unnecessary risk of wailing for 
the child to complete that age before having its 
vaccination performed; for vaccination is per-| 
formed with perfect safety on children even | 
immediately after birth. In no house in which | 
there is smallpox ought a child, however young, | 
on any account to remain unvaccinated, unless, | 
on medical examination, it be pronounced unfit to 
be vaccivated, 

“5. The vaccination officer should make it 
well known in infected localities that the public | 
vaccinator is at liberty to revaccinate grown-up 
and young persous (not under twelve years of age) 
who have not before been successtully re-vac- 
cinated, and who apply to him for that purpose; 
and that persons not vaccinated since childhood, 
who are likely to be exposed to contugion, ought 
to be re-vaccinated without delay. Above all, 
this is necessary for persons whose original marks | 
of vaccination are imperfect. | 

“*6. All notices given and representations made 
as above should be accotnpanied with information | 
of the provision for public vaccination in the dis- | 
trict. if any case requiring prompt vaccination | 
by the public vaccinator cannot, in the judg- 
ment of the vaccination officer, properly be taken 
to the station or residence of the public vacci- 
nator, the vaccination officer should give to the 
public vaccinator immediate information of the | 
case, 

“7. Besides the above-described special pro- 
ceedings in infected localities, every means should | 
be taken, generally throughout the union or) 
parish, to ensure that the infantine vaccination | 
1g as complete as possible. The vaccinaticn officer | 
should make frequent examination of the regis- 
trars’ vaccination-books, and should deal with 
each default which he finds as speedily as possible 
after it has arisen, 

“II, SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE PUBLIC 

« JACCINATION OF CASES OF EMERGENCY, 

“1. Besides the ordinary attendance for the 
performance of vaccination at the appointed sta- 
tion in each vaccination district, special attend- 
ances should, during the continuance of the 
epidemic, be given at a fixed hour daily for the 
vaccination of cases of emergency. 

“2. Under the regulations of the Privy Council, 
guardians where smallpox is prevailing are at 
liberty, without special authorisation, to order 
such exceptional attendances. But as regards 
the place where the special daily attendances | 
should be given, if, in the case of any district 
where the vaccinator’s surgery or residence is not 
4 Vaccination station, the guardians are of opinion 
that the ordinary vaccination station would be 
less convenient for the special purpose than such 
surgery or residence would be, they should at once 
apply to the Privy Council to sanction, for a 
limited time, the exceptional use of the surgery or 
residence, 

_ “3. The special provision for daily attendance 
is designed only to meet cases of emergency, and 
cog other cases should be reserved for the usual 
accinating day. It is on the latter regular at- 
ceanaes at the station that reliance must be 
Placed, not only to maintain the usual perform- 
ay of primary vaccination from arm to arm, 
— also to furnish the supply of lymph required 
or cases of re-vaccination and for use in the 
Special attendances; and former epidemics of 
smallpox have shown that to attempt at such 


times an indiscriminate dail erformance of 
Vaccination leads only to difficulties end dised- 
Yatitages, Adherence to systematic arrangoments | 


| were set afloat at the time. 
| the Prussians were the Jane Tindell, commanded | 


| Minnikin. 
| that he arrived at Duclair on the 19th ult., when | 


| next day (21st) nine or ten Prussiaus went on board 
| gave him to understand that he was going to sink 
| the ship, saying, ‘lam going to couler (sink) 


| paper for the money.’’ When the officer took pos- 
| session he told him the vessel belonged to a neutral 


to give any advice as to the way in which these 
powers can best be exercised; but, so far as the | 
destitute classes are concerned, 


their officers opportunities of securing disin- | 
fection and the isolation of the sick, of Which 
full use should be made during an epidemic of 


| Smallpox.’’ 


Tho Registrar-General remarks that although 
the deaths from smallpox were less numerous by 
31 than they were in the previous seven days, and 
fewer by 5 than in the week ending Dee, 24, the 
fatality of the disease was last week as great as | 
in any week of the epidemic of 1863. ‘here is | 
relatively little or no diminution in the mortality 
of the east districts, where 36 deaths from small- | 
pox were registered last week, 12 of them being 
returned from the district of Bethnul-green, and | 
15 from Shoreditch, 


Mr. ALDERMAN CANDLISH, M.P., and Mr. R. | 
M. Hudson, borough magistrates, have held a 
sitting in Sunderland, and have taken the deposi- 
tions of the masters of the collier vessels belong. | 
ing to that town which were sunk by the Prussians | 
in the Seine upon Dec, 21 last, ‘The statements | 
already published were those of a portion of the 
crews of the vessels which were sunk. But as the 
present inquiry was instituted to enable the 


| masters of the vessels to get their case fully before 


the Government, through Mr. Candlish, M.P., 
with a view to compensation for the losses sus-— 
tained, the precise facts of the seizure of the 


| questions of him, 
boards of | 


forward to him notice of euch death registered | guardians, as poor-law authorities, have through | 
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ENTIRE TH tr aim FLOUR (CHAPMAR®S 

ted 2d Pua ee | V7 3S J de i ae Ad PATENT), 
__ bene “Tt deiner purably eu, erlor to artowroot, corn flour, and other forms of starch,"—= 

INFANTS, Lr. Att 

on Vi7T TT TAM ” mh F (CITAPMAN'S 

4, WHEAT i L VW U R PATENT), 
“In ts very encily digested by the moet delicate ones "—Buxton Shillitoe, Esq., Con- 

ruling Surgeon ty the Lact Loudon Ho-pital for Children, 


r «au TA'thUT BD Rh Kr +H “ - 
ENTIEE WHEAT 


For “Tam saticf 
INVALIDS, food."~ Dr. HI 


ENTIRE WHEAT 


(CHAPMAN'S 


F L 0 U R PATENT), 


itive qualities far s assing the ordinary farinaceous 
hor ot J'ractic] Tre e on Diseases of Children, 


FLOUR 


(CHAPMAN'S 
PATENT). 


Sold retail by Family Crovers, Cheanists, &c., in 34., 6d., and Is, Packets, and 3s, Tins. 


main at Duclair, the French gun-boats being 
expected. In returning to his ship he found the 
schooner Ann was sunk. On the 21st, about three 
p.m., the Prussians took possession of the ship, 


jand the soldiers cut the moorings, hove up the 


anchor, and jumped into the hold with augurs to 
scuttle her. All this was done without asking any 
He was afterwards asked to 
haul down his flag, but declined. The ship was 


ment for a payment of £1800, the value of his 
ship, from the Prussians. Captain Hodgson, of 
| the McLaren, related a similar story. ~The Con- 
| sulobtained him permission to go to the extent of 
the Prussian lines to take in his ballast. He 
left Rouen on the 14th, and, having been twice 
overhauled by the Prussians, arrived at Duclair 
on the 19th, when he began to take in his ballast. 
He detailed the interview with the official who 
gavethem the pass to go to Rouen, when they 
were prevented doing so by the state of the tide. 
On the 2Ist, about a score of Prussians went on 
board, and called upon him to haul his flag down ; 
but he would not, and to the best of his belief 
the ship went down with it flying. The Consul 
protested against the proceedings, and obtained 
him an assessment for £2000 for the ship. He 
never saw the flag trampled on, ‘This coucluded 
the inquiry, Mr. Caudlish promised thav he 
would render them every assistance in bringing 


| their claims before Government, 


TERRIBLE COLLIERY EXPLOSION 
NEAR SHEFFIELD. 
LOSS OF TWENTY-SIX LIVES, 

Axovut midnight on Luesday a lamentably de- 
structive explosion took place at the Reushaw 
Park Colliery belonging to Messrs, J. and G. 
Wells. For many year the Derbyshire 
coal-tield has enjoyed an enviable immunity 


vessels, as deposed to by the masters, cannot but | from disastrous explosions, although in South 


be of interest, as they put a stop to all the sensa- | 
tional stories about the Prussians trampling on | 
the British tlag, firing on the vessels, &¢., which | 
The vessels sunk by 


by Mr. ‘Thomas Adamson; the McLaren, com- | 
manded by Spoor Hodgson (both belonging to Mr. | 
John Tindell) ; and the Alice, commanded by | 
Thomas Embleton, the property of Thomas) 
Captain Embleton’s statement was | 


he was hailed by the Prussians and let go his 


janchor. He had his English ensign flying at the 


time. He did not see any of the Prussian autho- 
rities that day. On the following day he, with the 
other captains, saw the chief military authority, 
and asked for permission to proceed down. the 
river. ‘They were told they could net do so, but 
had better zo back to Rouen, and received « per- 
mit to do so. When they were leaving, the oiticer 


said to them in English, ‘* ‘Take my advice; go | 


back to Kouen, for this is not a sufe place for 
you.”’ They returned to their vessels aud found 
the Ann sunk, and the Sally Gale being towed out 
to be scuttled. The Alice was prevented leaving 
for Rouen on account of the darkuess, and on the 


and took full possession of the ship. The com- 
mander of the soldiers, in the best way he could, 


your ship; the General will come and give youu 


country, and showed him the flag; but it was of 
no use, ‘Lhey towed her away and sunk her. He 
afterwards saw one of the military authorities on 
shore, who asked him the price of his ship. He 


Yorkshire they had been both frequent and fright- 
fully destructive of life and property. Renshaw 
Park is situated about eight miles south of 
Sheffield, and the Messrs, Wells's colliery 
is within half a mile of the KEckington 
station of the Midland Railway. About 400 
hands are employed in the colliery in the 
day time, but in the night-the average number 
is about seventy. Messrs, Wells are the owners 
of two pits, being about 400 yards from euch 
other, and the shatts are connected. ‘Lhe pit in 
which the explosion took place is known as the 
No, 1, and the other as the No, 2, ‘lhe explosion 
took place in a working at the south end ot No. 1 
pit, where there were wbout twenty-two men en- 
gaged in preparing for the next day’s work. In 


found, the only survivors being two boys named 
Goodwin and Webster, who were found at the 
bottom of the shaft in a state of unconsciousness 
by four men, who had escaped by being in a dip 
at the south end* of the workings in which the 
explosion occurred. By the aid of proper restora- 
tives the two boys so far recovered as to admit of 
their removal to their homes, Unfortunately, the 
effect of the explosion was not entirely coutined 
to the pit in which it originated; but the deadly 
tire-damp, rushing through the communications to 
the No. 2, added six victims to the list, besides in- 
juring numbers who were afterwards recovered 
in a state of insensibility. [mediately on the 
alarm being given, Dr. Jones and Dr. Hogg, 
accompanied by Mr. J. Wells, one of the pro- 
prietors, hurried to the collieries, and at once 
descended No, 2 shaft, where the choke-damp was 
least dense, and the chances of saving life were 
greatest. Their efforts were happily successful, 
as they found a number of men who had been 


received a paper, properly signed and sealed, in 
German, certifying that the officer had * requisi- 
tioned’’ the Alice, the value of which was esti- | 
mated at £2400. He did not ask tor money. He | 
got part of his clothes. A note was sent to the | 
British Vice-Consul (Mr. Herring) at Rouen, who 
went on board the Prussian steam-tug to pro- 
test against the sinking of the ships. After, 
the ships were suuk the crews got leave to 
go to Rouen (a distance of thirty miles), there 
being no shelter at Duclair, hey went part | 
of the way in their boats, which were atter- 
wards broken up by the Prussians, They 
were afterwards sent on to London. ‘he 


rendered insensible, and would have soon perished 
had not timely assistance been at hand. As soon 
as possible they had them sent to the surface, 
where restorutives were administered; and when 
the sufferers were sufliciently recovered they were 
moved to their homes in carts, ‘The injured men 
having been properly cared for, attention was 
directed to the removal of the deail; aud as each 


then sunk. The Vice-Consul got him an agree- | 


this working no less than twenty dead bodies were | 


body was recovered, it was placed in the stable | 


lon the pit bank. One old man, named John 


Balsover, is still missing, and is supposed to be in 
No. 1 pit; he took his lamp when the night shift 
went down, and his hat wus found in the mine 
during the removal ot the bodies. 


Prussians did not behave badly to them or rob | ceptions, the features of the dead were very 
them, and his ship was not fired at. Captain! slightly injured, and the work of identitication 
Adamson, of the Jane ‘Iindell, said he left| was consequently easy. One among them has 
Rouen on the 17th ult., with a properly stamped | been tearfully disfigured, his jaw and one side of 
permit to England. After being once ctiediod | his head having been nearly blown away; others 
by the Prussians, the vessel arrived at La/| were dreadfully scorched, but most of their faces 
Fontaine on the 19th. There was a strong | wore the calm appearance of sleep. Two of the 
breeze, and he anchored to prevent the ship, men taken out dead were found on their hands 
leaving the channel. His anchor was on the | and knees near to the bottom of the shaft, and it 
ground when the Prussians shot twice over the is supposed that, when only partially overcome 
ship; one shot went over the bows, and, the | with suffocation, they had endeavoured to make 
ship swinging at the time, the second went be-| their escape. One of them had a lamp in 
tween the masts and into the river. He con-| his hand and the other a cap, At the time 


sidered they fired across his bows, which was of the explosion some of the men are sup- 


With few ex- | 


the usual signal to bring up; they did not tire at | posed to have been in the act of getting | 
him. No oue boarded him, and three quarters | supper, as several were found with food by their | 


of an hour afterwards, in consequence of the| side. Though the explosion tok place at mid- 
wind counteracting the tide, he dropped down the | night, the news of the calamity was soon spread 
river without any hindrance. He arrived at in the villages around, and the wildest excitement 


Duclair on the 18th, and took in ballast until mid- | prevailed. During the whole of Wednesday great | 


day of the 20th, when, although he had a permit, | numbers of workmen assembled in the neighbour. 
he went and asked the authorities to permit him | hood of the collieries, anxious to learn the extent 
to proceed to England. The official wrote some- | of the disaster aud to gather any particulars yes 
thing in German on his permit, and gave him to | specting the sufferers. Of the twenty-six killed 
understand that he could not go to Eugland, but | no fewer than eighteen are married, and many of 
must proceed to Rouen, as it was not safe to re- | them will be lamented by numerous families, 


SAUCE, 
LEA AND PERRINS. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
pronounced by Connoisseurs ‘*The only 
Good Sauce,”’ 
improves the Appetite and aids Digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 
Ask tor Lea and Perrins’s Sauce. 
Jeware of Imitations, and see the name 
of Lea and Prrrins on all bottles and 
labels, 
Agents: CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
LONDON} 


and sold by all Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World. 
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50, Ludgate-hill, 


LONDON. 


CHEAP FANCY DRESSES. 
Remains of Perrin’s Stock. 

FRENCH MERINOES. 

FRENCH SERGES. 

SCOTCH SERGEs. 

ROUBAILX REPPS. 

SATIN CLOTHS. 

SCOTCH PLAIDs. 

ABERDEEN WINCEYS. 

BALL AND EVENING DRESSES. 

COSTUMES AND SKIKTS, 

VELVETEENS, SILKS, Cc. 
A Printed Catalogue free, 

HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxtord-street, W.C, 


MOURNING . DEPARTMENT. 


Remains of Perrin’s Stock. 
MOURNING DRESSES. 
HALF-MOURNING DRESSES. 
BLACK WOOL SERGES. 
GREY WOOL SERGES, 
BLACK KEPPS. 

GREY REPYPS. 
BLACK SATIN CLOTHS. 
GREY SATIN CLOTHS. 
BLACK FRENCH MERINOES, 
GREY FRENCH MERINOKS, 
BLACK PARIS CORDS. 
BLACK CRAPE CLOTHS. 
A Printed Catalogue free, 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxtord-street, W.C. 


FANCY STOCKS. 

Remains of Glanvill’s and French’s Stock. 
CHILDREN’S FROCKS AND DRESSES. 
SHAWLS, MANTLES, AND JACKETS, 
COMPLETE OULFITS FOR LADIES, 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR CHILDREN, 
COMPLETE SUILS FOR BOYS, 
UNDERCLOTHING AND BABY LINEN. 
FLOWERS, WREATHS, AND FEALHERS, 
1000 SOLLED POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 
17 CASES DRESS TRIMMINGS, 

A Printed Catalogue free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Paripay, Jan. 6. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—C. BARWIS, Blackpool, 
hotel-Keeper. 
BANKKUPTS.—G. F. JEFFRIES, Praed street, grocer—M, 
A, SPUUN DPR, Mile fud-road—W, CLABKSUN, jun, Padsey, 
st w~ ii. CROCKER, ‘Lorquay, inher e199 
reltenham,  featier-seller—C. GALSHOUSEK, 
Birkenvead, brewer—J. 6.7058, south Shields, ship-chandler— 
#. MOL, bly, miller—H. J. MOULTON, Birmingham, picture- 
Trame manatacturer—W. SMi ti, Clayton-le- Moors, grocer. 
SUVUTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—D., tlU ME, Markinch, grocer 
W. RITCHIE, Lillicoulty, spirit merchant—M. COUK, raisley, 
shawimanufa tarer—T DUFE, Perth, commission agent—A, 
MULTON and D, D. SYME, Stirling, riters, 


Tumspay, JAN. 10. 


ANNULLED. — W. LE PATOUREL 
, Acorn Whart, Rotherhithe, 


BANKRUPTCY 
Briguton-te-Sauds, 
BaNKKUITS,—G., E. RULME an shart, Rotherhtt 
clerk to « timber merchent CUMBES, Tyndule- 
TY. me NDESSON, Paternoster row aie 
INS, Neg's Head-court, City, licensed 
vol, merchant—R. DAWSON, 
, ELD, York, coal and potato 
dealer—T. TI. oS, Shuith waite, woollen maaufacturer, 
SUOTUH *EQUESTHALIONS.—W. BELL, Glasgow, wine 
merchant -P. VEX, Aberdeen, builder~G. MAVEN, Ginsgow, 
provision merchant —W, MEEE, Aberdesn, gamedealer—G; 
MORRISON, Glasgow, builder, 
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Now ready, price 10s. 


Now ready, price 26., 
COVERS FOR BINDING VOL. XVI, OF 


 §PECIAL WHITE CORDED SILK, 


price 3s. 6d. and 3s, 94. per yard (any length cut). 


rn} 3 & Pieces of Rich Gros de Suez (in white only), 
them rder through their Bookseller or Nowsagent ; but, if ve prices, instead of at 4s. 6d, and 5s, 
p= will be forw: tree (if in print), per return | 4re now selling at the shove prices, ins ad 0! 


PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, London, W. 


» Serena, Londen. AN OPPORTUNITY OF BUYING BEST PRINTED 


REDUCED POSTAL TARIFF. RENOH MUSLINS Very Cheap. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO Special tale of over 2000 Pieces, 
if desi; d colour, 
PRE ILLUSTRATED | TIMES. atta Soa Dinca’ reaing ce Susans Weer, 
Bix ne Mea! ee ee ms wa. at Sid. to 74d. per yard. Patterns free. 
Tin ail casos to be Paid in Mavesens IN EVERY VARIETY OF FABRIC. 


Subscribers are respectfully requested to forward Post Office 
irders pen Postage-Staimps. 
5 Tron Catherine street, ttrand, London, W.C. 


HANDSOME NEW-YEBAR’S PRESENT. 
sas 


HEAP and USEFUL DRESSES. 
New Fobriestoe: dt to ie, the Dress 


IN BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL COLOURS. 


ELVET - VELVETEENS. Very Rich. 


ly adapted for Ladies’ Coatumes, Jackets, &c, 
Spe ieverns tres. From 2s, 9d, to 6s. 6d. per yard. 


ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 


Piles One tng mee FOR DINNER AND EVENING DRESSES, 
Publ p Loxpox Naws Office, 198, L DE CHEVRE. Half Price. 
rand, Wd. and to be had of al oreanggaecm on of this beautiful Fabric, having all the 


pieces i 
pearance of rich Glacé Silk, 14s. $d. the Full Dress 
“pppoe had in brilliant shades of Light blue, Maize,” 
Vert Lumiére, Ponceau, Grey, Mauve, Orange, Rose, &c. 


TARLATANS AND GRENADINES FOR 
ALL AND DINNER _ DRESSES. 


Gold and Siiver Tarlatans, in Stars, Figures, and Stripes ; 
and Grenadines in oreny variety of style and colour, 
A fall assortment of patterns post-free. 
“HE MARGUERITE 
A New Dress for Ladies’ Evening Wear, 
nieely trimmed, beautifully made, 


~ In handsome cloth, bevelled edges, fall gilt, price 20s., 
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L1ES.—ILLUSTRATED 

NATURA Feuer, OF aT Miritisn Moths 

Fr nies hs paeatady wemabors, at6d. euch. No. 9 now ready. 
London 


: W. Tweevig, 337, 


One Guinea. 
.V., Marvels of Cheapness, Large Paper . i" Be 

rovtes published. at Zio los. now offered at £08; Smail Paper Right corti a liesteakions a Srening Dreeeed, 
Copies, published at £5 54.. "now offered at 2. A first-ciaa Descriptive Lit amnee os 

pris De win; ‘oot vTabie t see. or papoet Prise sent by post free, on application, 

H ome Dra i m . ae och, ei pee ——_ 

; fact, book for any and ail occasions. —— 
i be Gack, 8 very ee stato of H.B.H. ne Prince of Wales and P E TE R ROBINSO N, 

aa: BH. Princess Alevaontof the = Times.”’  Tlustrated. by & tah f 


r bromolithographs, from water: : = ae, EE - 
Binur drawing by overt Dudley sty Wo. Briecly sand 10 to 108, 0 XFO R Db -STREE T, 
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AT PETER ROBINSON'S. 
OURNING WITH ECONOMY. 


Families are waited upon, “ free of any extra charge,” 


ced Female Assistants (or Dressmakers), in 
Descri; INDEX (of 20,000 Names guaranteed) to | Df Pt! tter how distant from London), with 
Advertisements for Next of Sen. Cannons. Holre, Lopate “a an excellent choice Gf articles, includ made-up Skirts, Cos- 
jE ae Cancery-lane, london, Wu.” tame, Manties, Konnets, and every fashionable and necessary 
“With an Autograph Letter of the Emperor W. itl. soar Otters oF Tolagratas immedissely atipades to. 
Becond Edition, price 1s. ; in Picture Covers, post-free, 14 stamps, KING 
ALES OF THE FRANOO-PRUSSIAN pee A Making Pata | 
WAR. Sy A ‘ : from 10s. td. to 128. 64., 
London ; UH. ULaase, 14, Paternoster-row. ; ein ; expensive tan rie Sk 
The highest talent is em; n thie department, 
H, LOVING HEART, TRUST ON! orders are executed ut the shortent notice 
O New Song by VIRGINIA GABRIEL, Composed ox. GENERAL MOUKNING WAREHOUSE 
resely by Prince Poniatowski. Three in G, for Se ane 300, and 202 oe 
Pretty Oy ayae in B fat, for Soprano ; the other in B, for Tenor. , His, 200, and 22, Regent-strect, | * 
' Son for 24 starape.—Dory and KWwABT, 147, Oxford-street. the Largest Mourning Warehouse in ee 
— ’ ~ 
RIDE OF LORNE POLKA- WN tcsoLson S NEW SILKS. 
2 For Piano. By J.T. TREKELL. Remark- Patterns of £10,000 worth poet-troe, 


on the new Seriatim plan.— to 
bt. Paul'’s-churchyard (corner of 
Cheapside), London. 


OTICE.—PATTERN POST.—The new 
se seeker ete WSO an? 0.0 Ian 


ree. — EB. W., ° ati 6 Sole of the new istered 
f b.W DWARD TROST, Great Eastern Musical | Paul's-churchyard, are the Sole Licensees of th Tog 
stra it Wi , Whitechapel- road, London. Seristim for sending Patterns of Sitks and all ‘Textile 
n men’ 


by wich gooey — can be seen at & glance, 
'TES.—MOORE and MOORE |‘** ~s 
J pa inet Pneforsa ge for, Then Yee | WJICHOLSON’S NEW DRESSES © for 


WINTER.—Ladies throughout the United Kingdom are 


retty dansante. Sent for 14 stamps. 
as , and Srxwaat, M7, street. 


, NIUMS, Best Quality only, full 
Mapes te 3 . 251% Stops £8128 tops, 
oe ea iuell thes, Price-Liste of all kinds of Musical Instruments 


snted 
per quarter. These ineeremnery are Warren 
ishopagate-street 


Terms, from 24 invited to write for 600 Patterns of uew Dress Materials, com- 
ef th manuiacture, 104 and 105, mi: ter, 
Within, £0. Pe nee oad Bo then aoe Peal a charchyard. 
i arated Price List pot. fret thine. Surprising Mrilliancy, Black, snd Cotours, from 2s. to 
are-Rooms, 104 and 105, Bishopagate-ctreet Within, B.C, | 98. D1. ott tend O0., 80 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


UTLER'S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
LAKIN irs FLUTES and FLAGEOLETS, 


CHOLSON and 00, 
Silkmercers to the Queen. 


Established 1843, 


D.* 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
MPORTANT TO INTENDING 


i> ryan ad ral tee tekatead cabhcel the mesiosta on the 
vantage 0 r 
HE ILLUSTRATED TIMES Continent, I have ‘ht the largest and most important Stock 
(New Series). of Rich PLAIN and FANCY SILKS yet jp + at prices 
Published by Tuomas Fox, that are greatly to the advantage of all purchasers. Asall 
2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.0. of Silke must insvitably be very scarce. and consequently much 


JAN. 14, 1871 


| HIS DAY, 
- Twenty -aeHt wing Days, 


at 
BAKER and CRISP’S, 


MABAVILLA COCOA. The Perfection of 
PREPARED COCOA. 


Sole 5 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, London, 


MABAVILLA COCOA. Delicious and 


invigorating. 
One trial will establish 
its excetience, 


HIS DAY, 7 
£%3,000 Lyons Silks, Velvets, Satins, Japanese Silks, 
German Fabrics, Linen, Cartains, Maudkerchiefs, &c,, will be 
submitted at Half Cost.—Magniticent Lyons Black Silks, at 
unheard-of Reductions—viz., 20s. 6d. to 4 gs.—Maguiticent 


RATED TIMES the purcaase. $ « . 6d — ® 2 Silk Dresses, from 4 re se * oe 
Tet fee aoe PEREA'Roaunson, rato, Ontord-stro, London, W. | eared hk bam tare ft ce Pith | MM ARAVILLA COCOA. Combining every 
Ce 0K > SILK | cee Ce eed Pca ees aes gay 

. 6a. 08. 6d. —, panese +e D s 

49 viree. HE STOCK of PLAIN 5 and Pattern, 1s. 8a, Is. 11 4d. yard—-Lyons Japanese Silks, degree. 
nsists of 1863 pieces of Gros Grains, Poult de Soies, and ad t Bik 
Glacts, comprising the following: "| Sign So00' Oud Dress Lengthe of site from lis, de Remnants 
ig 8. —4 ress Lengths o: , 8. Od. — bs a e 
aaa =e — - brig fi PIBCES of LYONS GLACES, of Silks at any price from Is, per yard. — At BAKER and ARAV ILLA COCOA for BREAKFAST. 
and > a ). 5 e “* Globe” says :— 
‘The Index to Vol. XVI. of Bixty Shades oy hgh | ¥ dally ae e's Gd. and 3 ge the Dress, Lyons Silk Velvets, 45s.; garment length.—Lyons Silk Velvets, | ~ “TAYLOR BROTHERS’ MARAVILLA COCOA has achieved 
ES ty to m. 56. : : le L 

HE I LLUS TRATED TIM 14 yards. a 558. 3 garment length.—Lyons Silk Velvets. 55s. to 5 g8.—Lyons | a thorough success, and supersedes every other Cocoa in the 
(New Series), 700 PIECES of RICH GROS8 GRAINS Velveteens, Black, is. 6d. yard.—lLyons Veieeteqas, Colca, warket. Entire solubility, » delicate aroma, and a rare concen- 
Price One Penny, (splendid value), at the following prices, which are quoted by | 1s, 9d. yard.—Send for Cutslogues.—As BAKER and So iy 4tige ‘ation of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the 
btalned order through afl’ Booksellers and News- the yard, ot which any length will be cut. Weterproot Cloaks, 12s. 9d. to 218.—Children’s Ditto, 4s. e aravilia Cocoa above all others. For Homeopaths and 
may be ar nT by forwarded “free by the Publisher Price 3a. 114d... 48. 94d., 68. i4d., and 7s. 6d. pes gard. wp | 68. 9d.—French Jackets, 68. lid. to 25s.—I ‘olish Ermine, 2ts. to | Invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable 

(fromss Fox) on receipt of three half co in stamps. 207 PIECES of EXTRA RICH’ DOUBLE WARP POULT Bis. ¢ Si. Heel Boslekin, halt price. Satin Pe ao atthe beverage.” Sold, in Tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 

treet, _ q worth 2 g3.— ng Skirts, 5s. —) s 
2 —_ anaes ni comprlaing Biot oaht bow shades. be pemen N Sree i. 8. Soe a, ‘ aaemae ool — 
— -~ 7 7 a ) a, 7a. . to 21s.—French Woven Shawls, equal to In . * 
BUBSOCRIBERS Prices £5 58s., a 76, amet £80 10s. the Bo - 2s. to 10 ge.—-Grebe ond other FurM uffs, Is. Liga. th 2 g8.—Grebe, i) LLIE R HOCOLATE POWDEK 
To THE z Sable, and other Collarettes, Is. 114d. to 20s.—French Pique and SON'S 


Kobes, 10s, 6d, to 25s.—French Muslin, Robes, 6s. 1d. and 12s. %., 

worth 2is. and 358.—At BAKER and CRISPs. — . 
French Organdi Muslins, %s. 1d. to 16s.—White Organdi and 

Embroidered Muslins.—Piques, Percale: id Britliants, from 


strengthens the invalid and invigorates the healthy. 
Sold by all Grocers, 1s. por Ib. ** Try it.” 7 


4id.—Germaa Dress Fabrics, trom 34d. Drap de Satine. REAKFAS T.—EPPS’S Cc 0)! 
8s. 11d. to 25s..—French Silk Repp. 10s. 6d. to iia.—Hrench Wool The “Civil Service Gazette” remarks :—" By C08. 
Repp: 78. Ay 8 ee Foe ii Gemen, Bibbet io knowledge of the natural laws which govern the Ons of 
yas. 08 ana} prota og eh rik rte e) pei o ty od. yard: veri and nuleision, and by a caret spplication of jbo fing 
. Id. to 258. inos, ades, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 94. yard. les of well-seiected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
German Woo! Pisids, 12 yard re at veal ite Breaictast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which muy 


German Poplins, richest 
5000 Dresses, German Fabrics, from 5s. 6d. to 10s. 9.—At BAKER 
and CRISP’S. 

9000 Pairs French Leno and Muslin Curtains.—1250 Grenadine 
Robes ; also Muslin.—silk French Grenadines and Gaz de Cham- 
bray.--Hundreds of Evening Dresses, from 2s. 1id.—Ladies’ and 
Children's Underclothing.—French, Belgian, Swiss, and other 
Goods.—Paris, Grenoble, and Zurich Kid ‘Gloves. — French 
Cambric Handkerchiefs, ’ Extraordina 

At BAKER and ORISP'S, 198, Regent-street, 
Catalogues free, 


save us many heavy doctors’ bills,"’ 


EP? 8's 


(G.RATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


T1E.®-F s°s 
and 28 Days Following, 


GREAT SALE, at & Rdeuction of 9s. 6d. in the Pound, 
SILKs, DRESSES, LINENS, CURLALNS, REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 
The very agreeable character of this preparstion bie 


UNDERCLOTHING, 
Costumes, French and German Fabrics, very best class ot goods, reudered it a general favourite, Made simpiy with boili:.x 
water or milk. Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled 


at BAKER and ORISe'S, 198, Regent-street. 
: Pei Coie Catalogues shea A JAMES EPPS ana CO., Homaopathic Chemists. London. 
J. KE, and Co, are also the pre} ra of Eppe'sGlycerive Jujubes 
EWING - MACHINES UNRIVALLED, | {°F eushs, Throat soreness, Dryness, Tickling, Irritation. 
Lock-Stitch and Double Lock Elastic Stitch, to work by <a 


hand or treadte, for Family Use and Manufacturers. Vrice trom INAHAN’S LL WH ISKY. — This 


U 
é2s.—W HIGHT and MANN, 143, Hoiborn-Bars, London, E.C, celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit le thes 


— = very OREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalies, 
UDSON®’ DYES. Sixpence per Bottle. portectly pure, and more wholesome than the Noost Cognas 
LAVENDER and SLATE are now added to the already | (ena): 


Note the red seal, pink label, and cork branded 


COCO ,A. 


HIS DAY, C OC O A, 


“ Kinahan’s LL Whisky. 
breiothing. “Of Chemists every ere. sernckniks ia, ac; 6a, Great Kew Wholesale Oxford: street, W. 
J OSEPH GILLOT’S STEEL PENS, NE POUND EQ U A L s 
“i FORTY-TWO. 
throughout An important fact, certified by eminent Analysts 
he Miceit. . WHITEHEAD S ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
RAWING- ROOM FENDERS, 24 gs. Sold in boxes trom me amcsts, Italian Warehousemen, 


and Wholegale of Copland and Uo., Travers and Bons, Preston 
and Sons, Crosse and Biackwell, and EB. Leueny, and Bon. 
-) 


(As supplied to the Sick and Woun 
e TO WHOEVER MAY PROVE THAT 
£1000 sidvar's SEMOLINA, which 


has obtained Twenty-four Prize Medals in the Great Exhi 
bitions, is not supericr and far more nutritious than Tapioca, 


Bright Steel and Ormoulu Mountings, elegant design, 
the most varied assortment of Bronzed Fenders. Catalogues 
ost-free.—RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 366, Strand, London, 


ILMER and SON’S ~~ 


various new and beautiful FABRICS for Drawing, 
Dining Room, and Library CURTAINS and FURNITUKE. 
Carpeta of every description, aud interior Decorations of all 
kinds, Pians tak 


en sud Estimates given free of any charge. Or | 
31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. tits Medical Profession ton ei ~ eT avali : abo us 
Ui ees for Puddings, Custards, Blancmanges, &c.—Sold by 
LENFIELD Chemists, Grocers, Corndealers, &c., at Sixpence per pound. 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALEs. 

The above Ales are SUPPLIED in the finest condition, 

in Bottles and Casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, snd 
CO., at their new Stores, London Bridge, 6.E. 


STA ° 
Sedectray used in the Royal Laundry; 
and her Majesty's Laundress says that 
“ It is the finest Starch she ever used.” 
Awarded Prize Medal for its superiority. 
Beware of spurious imitations, 


NURATIVE ELECTRICITY. — Invalids| DEMEL'S NOVELTIES for NEW- 
C who (from # want of practical knowledge of — “4 coriemicee Goa ce. Sn imeppuee variety, | 6d. Eas on 


cation of Electricity and Galvanism) have been disappoin in 
obtaining a cure trom the use of GALVANIC APVARATUS, 
are invited to communicate directly with Mr. HARRY LOBB, 
M.R.U.8.E., Surgeon-Klectrician, from whom may be obtained 
“ Curative Electricity,’ by post 14 stamps. 

$1, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, London, W. 


Fo COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


3s. 6d.; Fioral Crackers, 5s. 6d.; Costume Crackers, 8s. 6d. . 
Kose- Water Crackers, 2s. per doz. Perfumed Christmas Cards. 
1s. per doz. ; Sachets, 6d. Rimmel's Perfumed Almanack, 6d. ; 

st-free, 7 stamps.—v, Strand ; 128, t-street ; 24, Corn- 
ili, London ; and 76, King’s-road, Brighton. 


GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERRY TOOTH 

he cae  Septe Nie freatly Lompersoe, So any Tooth Potder, gives 

. 6 4 pearl-like whiteness, prot 1 ERAT ma . 

RONCHITIS, and NEURALG IA, and im, # pleasing fragrance to the breath. tid 

TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER, recommended tor ite 

s r rs » Tecom tt 

M{XHE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY is| purity. To be had of all Perfumere and Chanuten eon ‘tt 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, A few ngel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, B.C. 

doses will cure a cases. Caution.—The extraordinary 

medical reports on the efficacy of Chioroayne rendere it of vital 


importance that the public should obtain the genuine, which is 0 PAREN TS and GUARDIANS. 
now sold under the protection of Government authorising a Indispensable accompaniments to youth on their retuss: 
stamp bearing: the words *‘ vr. J. Collis Browne's Chiorodyne,”’ | to school are ROWLAN DS’ MACASSAR OIL, for ne the 
withvut which none is genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor | growth and for beautifying the hair; ROWLANDS' KALY DOK 
Sir W. Page W ood, the Times,” July 16. les. Sold in bottles, for the skin and complexion ; and ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or 
1s. 14d., 28. 9d... aud 48. 6d,, by ai! Chemists, Sole Manufacturer, | pearl Dentitrice, for beautifying the teeth and presering the 
J.T. DAVENPURT, 33, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. ms. Sold at 10, Hatton-garden; and by all Ghemiste aud 
‘erfumers. Ask for ** Rowlands’” \ 

OOTHACHE, HEADACHE, and 

NEURALGIA.—HODGE'S “ SOZODONTA" is the orl j 
certain Cure tor Toothache (without touchiog the tooth, HA ra CURLING FLUID, 248, High 
Houmece sig Noursigie peg int gy gest belle ped ra Curls Lndice' oF Gontlouen'e Hair aiectiy Sip elie ee 
atl Chemists, from 1s. ijd.; or inclosing 15 stamps to London at 36. 6d., 58.6d.; sent free for 64 vi pe. ors Chemists. 


Dépot, 4, Featherstone-vuildings, Holborn, 


Oo DYSPEPTICS. AIR DYE, — BATCHELOR'’'S 
By reason of the it benefit derived from the use of INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Original 
TWINBERROW'S DANDELION, CAMOMILE, AND Packets, the best in the world, black or brown, Theonly one 
RHUBARB PILLS, that remedies the evil effects of bad dyes. 48. 64., 78. ana las 


viouixs, HAMHONIOMS, and BANJOS, b. oe 60, 51, and 52, St. Pau!'s-churchyard, London. 
aro in, use in all parts ngdom colonies, giving uni- 
versal . Marvufactory. 23, Haymarket. London. ’8 GUINEA DRESSING-GOWNS 
i tem taro ~ — Y wee ? are now Seow Rronenoss the world, and 


hundreds of testity the satisfaction 
given. They are made of T willed, Saxony, 
and Printed Flannels, in every colour, ali ot 


ILT FRAMES, GLASS and BACK 


2, 64. each, for LADY BIRD! LADY BIRD! FL L a eve 
» AWAY ORES |, She Goloured Picture given with the * Illus- Bo RE pe Bo Pp econeng 
ee ee fT LI Tag 
ju Ce 

‘ ILT FRAMES, GLASS and BACK, Sonera in copying te wamennd esate, 
| 4s. 64., for CHARLES DICKENS'S VACANT CHAIR, = oer great ne 3 brought forte » boss 
given with the * Graphic.” ritators.—Mro. T.G. Young, 128, sf 

“. urd 3 street, W., near Regent-circus. 


ILT FRAMES, GLASS and BACK, 
‘a. 64. each, for 1 CAN SEE HIM, the Coloured Picture 
with the“ Midland News.” 


SIMPSON and COMPANY 
e@ invite the attention of heads of families, hotel pro- 


G. REES, 43, Russell-street, Covent-garden ; and Drery-lane. | prietors, and others, PA oer Tey, ccpenaive stuck of 
ed ee " 
iankets, Counterpanes, Sheetings, Flannels, Long- 
NEW wax CANDLE, 64 “4 per Ib. oe j clothe abe tnen, a be ——— wens a prices. _ 
itchon use. M and , 49,60. and 35), ugdon-street. 
Uendie, for Parlour use, 1. per 1b., all tines (a tees cae Within three minutes’ walk of the Ferringdon-street and 


pt yg OT Oe IT Mores. 8) ‘and 6s Ludgate-hill Stations, ity. 
Puttin ct ord. (near the Chapel); and 102, New Bond-0t.,W. - 


A TABLE-SPOONFUL of the American 


LACK SILKS.—A_ Large Parcel 
considerably under value, prices Is. 114d. toss. Sd. d. 
2. SIMPSUN nd com ben Y. ieee 
65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 60, and 53), Parringdon-street, 
Within three minutes’ walk of the Farringdon-street and 
Ludgate-hill Stations, City. 


INE will luce one 


wae delicious Blanc. Mf 
ustard Pudding. Charlotte Russe. dc, No taco 


$S%le ‘Dellcachee “and. Demorta. fer “Yetattes | (EN UINE IRISH POPLINS. ) 
Children's, and Invests ¥o 4. ote repeat a tr a 
homeholdta Europe, ade fem Rehed Tek PNGLIS and ‘TINCKLER, <i 
fragrance orae ws ree with ite health:giving rt Bg rhe s only house ia ngland % 
peenumsitit: em GENUINE TRISH POPLIN. 1 MY 
Patterns -tree; Dresses, ’ 
EAUTIFUOL HAIR. — Mrs. ALLEN’S Repewtree 


ral col in every case | —————-—-__- 

ot erage hood . me saattes frome Z at canoe it arise, W. F. THOMAS and ©0.'8 

The ZYLOBALSAMUM, as 6 hair-dressing ior | PPDATENT | SEWING - MACHINES, 
young and oid, the best articie that can be adapted for every Kind of Work, 

used ; it imparts a gicss and vicorous appear: Machines, souple and noiseless, Lock-Stitch, £3 15s, 

ance hair very beautiful to ves. The “ Restorer,” 6a. ; | The celebrated Nu. 2, £10, 
“) um,’ ¥s.; in large bottles only.—Dépdt, 260, \ The Original Patentees. 1 aud 2. Cheapside ; and 
} ‘ fies London. Sold by all Chemists and . Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London, 


M Z 
7and § EUSTACE-STREET, btrpuy: 


5, Gt. Marlborough-st, ; and 93 and 95, City-rd., E.C . 


UININE.—The many and expensive forms 
in which this well-known medicine is administered toc 
often preclude its adoption as a general tonic. The 

M EDICIN &, | sccess which has attended ‘‘Waters’s Quinine Wine” ariscs 

* | from its carefui preparation by the manufacturer. Each wine- 
glass full contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent 
restorative to the weak. It be! 


MORE 
70,000 Cures by DU BABRY'S 
VELICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 


N° 


; . hoves the public to ses that they 
which eradicates Dyspeps'a, indigestion, Cough, Asthaa, Con- | have Waters’s Quinine Wine; for the result of 4 
sumption, Debility, sleeplessness, Const tion, Flatulenc: eedi m 
Phim, low ppirite, Diserhosa, Acidity, Diabetes, Nausea and b ngs, 8 short time since. elicited the lle 


| principled imitator did not use Quinine in the manufacture of 
Bis wine. All Grocers sell Waters's Quinine Wine. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester Houce. 
Eastcheap, London. Agents: E. Lewis and éo., Worcester. 


Vomiting, Wasting, Palpitation; Nervous, Bilious, and Liver 
Complaints. 

Cure No, 68,418: ‘‘ Rome.—The health of the Holy Father 
ie excellent since he has taken Du Bayy's Food. and his Holi- 
Bess cannot praise this excellent fuod too highly.”” 

Du Barry and Co., 77, Regent-st., London, W. 
and 163, William-street, New York. 


ILE and INDIGESTION, WIND, 


In Tins, at is, 4d. ; 11b., 28. 9d. ; 12 1b,, 228. Headache, Sicknese, Loss of Appetite, 
Also Torpid Liver, Costiveness, and A 
DU BARRY'S REVALENTA CHOCOLATE POWDER, entirely Cured without Mercury, by 


lb, 26; 11b., 38. 6d. ; 21. 69.5 121b., 908, ; 24 1D, is, 5 
ane 


DU BARRY'S PERFECTION OF PURE CHOCOLATE, 
$1v., 26.; 11b., 4s., at all Grocers’. 


DR. 
NDELION AND QUININE LIVER 5 
gis Sold b; On Chesniate. oer: 
at Is, 1jd., 2s. 4,, and 4s. 6d. & Box, 


OLLOWAY’'S PILLS are the surest Gort 


Cleansers of the Blood, 


or RHEUMATISM 


is quickly Relieved, 
and Cured in 4 tew days, 


| 
| 


and the safest correctives of a dtoordered syetem, by that celebrated Medicine. 
They strike at the root of tl-health ; BLAIR'S GUUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
by ‘casting out all that te hartful, They require norestraintof diet 


or confinement during their ase, 
and are certain te 
Prevent the disease attacking 
any vital pert. 


wud Weasnring op 
all that is pureand strengthening, 


PINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, | - 


——————__. 


the Best Kemedy for When you ask for 
ihe Acidity of the stomach, Heartburn, Headache, ENFIE LD 
Gont, and Indigestion; and as u mild aperient for delicate L 
o~ constitution<, Ladies, Children, and Infants. STARCH, 
* At 172, New Bond-street, Loudon; and of all Chemists. see that you get it, 
tae me atest SS _ a as inferior are often eu 
PYRETIC SALIN for the sake of extra profits 


_ AMPLOUGH'S 


Have it in your houses, 
for itis the only safe antidote in Fevers, Ernptive Affections, 
Sea or Bilious Sickness, aud Headache, 
Sold by hy pemel erce 
and the only Maker, H. Lamploug! emist, 
the only, Holbora-hill, London,” 


London: Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine-street 
in the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the County of 
Middlesex, by Tuomas Fox, 2, .Catherine-street, Strand, 
aforesaid,—Satvupay, Janvany Hl, 1871, 


